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Carry me back... 


Carry me back to the 
days of when an oath meant 
something and a gentle- 
man's word was his bond. 
American Foundation 
Publications is pleased to 
offer reprints of two classics 
from such a time in 
America. 


The first is a 1939 

biography Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee by Mrs. Rose Mortimer Elizey 
MacDonald. Mrs. MacDonald was a public 
school teacher in Virginia and did a won- 
derful job revealing the true character of 
Mrs. Lee. Parents know that it is difficult to 
find good books on suitable historical role 
models for young girls. This book will go a 
long way in Mrs. 
MacDonald writes much of Mrs. Lec's 
devotion to her husband and her sincere 
and prayerful desire to sec all of her children 
converted to Christ. There is an excellent 
foreword by Pulitzer Prize winning histori- 


filling that gap. 


an Douglas Southall Freeman and we have 
added a new addendum taken from the 
journal of daughter Agnes Lee regarding 
her conversion experience. ‘The author has 
given us a complete history of Mrs. Lee’s 


TO ORDER CALL 1-800-601-6599 OR CLIP AND MAIL TO: 
PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 


American Foundation Publications 
Post Office Box 355 

Bridgewater, Virginia 22812 

E-mail: integrity@rica.net 
www.afpub.com 

MASTERCARD AND VISA ACCEPTED 


Name 


life beginning with her early childhood in a 
Christian home where each day began and 
ended with family prayers; her youth and mar- 
riage as a Godly wife and mother; her patriot- 
ic devotion to the principles of a government 
under God formed by her ancestors; and her 
faithfulness in performing her Christian duty 
until her mortal life was finished. 


The second book, Stories 
of The Old Dominion js by 
Confederate officer, lawyer and author John 
Esten Cooke. Cooke authored other books 
for children, but in this one, you can feel the 
author’s heartbeat as he labors to transfer a 
sense of honor and duty to voung readers. 


CL) Mrs. Robert E. Lee 
by Mrs. Rose Mortimer Elizey 
MacDonald. 


$29.95 each or both for $50 (+10% for Shipping & Handling) 


Phone 


Your children will be thrilled to hear of 
Patrick Henry, Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, as well as many other 
Virginia heroes. All the stories are told in a 
fashion to edify and build up good charac- 
ter. We all know good and truthful stories 


can change lives. Many trials in life that test 


Gcorge 


our mettle can be met with confidence 
when we have good examples to look to 
and to fortify our resolve. Such is the goal of 
this fine little book. It is best read by the 
family patriarch in front of the family hearth 
with your children or grandchildren snug- 
gled close by. We promise you will love it! 


Both books are suitable for the 
young and old alike and are available for 
$29.95 each or both for $50, plus 


postage. 
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“lf there were a Southern magazine, intel- 
ligently conducted and aimed specifically, 
under the doctrine of provincialism, at re- 
newing a certain sort of sectional con- 
sciousness and drawing separate groups 
of Southern thought together, something 
might be done to save the South...” 
—Donald Davidson to Allen Tate 
May 1927 


“No periodical can well succeed in the 
South, which does not include the political 
constituent...The mind of the South is ac- 
tive chiefly in the direction of politics... The 
only reading people in the South are those 
to whom politics is the bread of life.” 
—William Gilmore Simms 
Southern Quarterly Review, April 1853 
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YOUR BABY, OUR BABY 
Gentlemen: Pe 

Thank you for my Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday present—your latest issue. At 
the end of an impossible day, I sat 
down with my baby and Southern 
Partisan, and everything rolled away 
like rain off a duck’s back. 

Tread about NASCAR, about Dixie 
Gun Works, and my blood pressure 
dropped. I looked at Pat Buchanan’s 
pugnacious Irish face, and read his 
Southern common sense—bliss! 

The Generals are in heaven, and 
all’s right with the world! Don’t give up 
the Cause! 

Cynthia L. Wright 

Norman, Oklahoma 


PERFECT BALANCE 
Gentlemen: 

When I’m wrong, I’m wrong, and 
ll be the first to admit it. Such was 
definitely the case with my prediction 
as to the new format of your maga- 
zine. At the risk of sycophancy, the 
Second Quarter, 1998 issue as a whole 
was possibly the best Southern 
Partisan I’ve read, lo, these two years 
of my subscription. 

When you first announced the 
intended new columns and were solic- 
iting authors, I was deeply distraught. I 
thought the magazine would lose its 
focus and high-level of intellectual dis- 
course. I am pleased to congratulate 
you on maintaining said standards 
while intermingling the more thought 
provoking pieces with genuine enter- 
tainment. I think you have achieved the 
near perfect balance of politics, reli- 
gion, academiq, humor and general 
interest—basically all things near and 
dear to the Southern heart. Each issue 
T receive is a long-awaited pleasure; my 
only complaint being they don’t come 
often enough. Keep up the good work! 

Bradley T: Hayes 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


CONFEDERATE SIGHT 
Gentlemen: 

Just a quick note that I trust will 
interest you. As a postscript to his fine 
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LETTERS 


article on General Forrest’s great 
grandson, General Forrest of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps (boy what would 
Sherman have called the senior 
Forrest if Bedford has been able to 
attack from the sky!), Ed Hooper men- 
tioned the Knoxville connection to 
development of the Norden bombsite. 

While East Tennessee wasn’t 
exactly a Confederate hotbed in the 
Late Unpleasantness, the Westin 
Fulton (Weston Miller Fulton), men- 
tioned as a founder of what is now 
known as the Robertshaw Company 
was the third son of William Frierson 
Fulton II, a Confederate soldier born in 
Sumter County, Alabama, who served 
as a 2nd Lieutenant in Company A, 5th 
Alabama Infantry Battalion, Archer’s 
Brigade. The elder Fulton was within 
the sound of the guns at First 
Manassas, a member of one of the two 
Alabama units engaged in the Pickett- 
Pettigrew charge and paroled at 
Appomattox in April, 1865. Now you 
know why the bombsite worked so 
well; its heart was Confederate! 

David S. Neel, Jr. 

Birmingham, Alabama 


ORGANIZED PARTISANS 

Gentlemen: 

Thumbing through the Third 
Quarter, 1998 issue of Southern 
Partisan, | noticed a book review by 
H.W. Croker, III on Charles Bracelen 
Flood’s book Lee: The Last Years. I too 
enjoyed reading Flood’s book. 
However, | must take issue with Mr. 
Croker’s claim that Emory Thomas 
rivals only Douglas Southall Freeman 
and Clifford Dowdey as one of best 
biographers of Robert Edward Lee. 

As an University of Georgia alum- 
nus, let me tell y'all a little something 
about Emory Thomas. Back in my col- 
lege days when J was President of the 
Culture of the South Association (CSA) 
on campus, | can recall numerous stu- 
dents who had Professor Thomas as 
an instructor in various history cours- 
es, iclling me how he badmouthed the 
south and its rich heritage. According 
to one of my friends, Professor 
Thomas gloated how he was of aristo- 
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cratic Virginian stock from Richmond, 
bragging about how his family owned 
slaves, yet called “Dixie’a Nazi beer 
drinking song. Even though he has fed 
from the trough of Georgia taxpayers 
for many years, I have heard that on 
occasion he arrogantly refers to those 
people of the Deep South as inferior 
and uneducated. 

Several years ago, a friend of 
mine, who has written articles in 
Southern Partisan remarked that he 
walked into Professor Thomas’ office 
one day & noticed a copy of Southern 
Partisan magazine on his desk. He 
complimented Thomas for having a 
copy of this great magazine. Professor 
Thomas paused for a moment to look 
at the magazine cover, thinking about 
what my friend had just said, then 
replied “Well, I didn’t know the enemy 
was so well organized.” Lord knows 
what other defamatory remarks 
about the South and the Confederacy 
he has uttered, especially with his 
Yankee revisionist buddies in the UGA 
History Department & elsewhere. 

C. Harris Collier, III 

Athens, Georgia 


LOVE YOU Too 
Gentlemen: 

Tlook forward to the arrival of your 
peerless magazine as if it were a tonic, 
because it does me so much good to 
read it! But every now and again you all 
hand my Kentucky Confederate ances- 
tors a slap in the face. 

Let me explain. Sixty-eight of the 
110 counties that were then in Kentucky 
were represented in a “sovereignty con- 
vention” at Russellville, Kentucky, in late 
November of 1861, which declared the 
state of Kentucky out of the union and 
applied for admission into the 
Confederacy. At the request of President 
Jefferson F. Davis himself (who accepted 
Kentucky as the 13th Confederate state, 
as we wish you fine gentlemen would 
do) the Confederate Congress voted 
Kentucky into the Confederacy on 
December 10, 1861. The middle (or 
13th) star of the Confederate Battle flag 
was added for Kentucky! 

I regret that our state’s govern- 
ment was captured by pro-Unionist 
elements, but our state was not cap- 
tured, and if the Confederate govern- 
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ment (and its president) could accept 
us as the 138 Confederate State, why 
can’t you all? We feel hurt, as well as 
insulted, by our deeper Southern 
friends who insist on speaking fairly 
regularly of the never-existent “11 
Confederate states.” I’d like to suggest 
something for your consideration: 
either accept that the Confederacy 
had 13 wonderful states in it or give 
up your claim on those beautiful 
Confederate flags. 

Larry Burton 

West Point, Kentucky 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Burton, our CSA 
Today section has proudly included 
Kentucky since the beginning. We are 
glad to give you full Confederate cred- 
it. Let us keep our flag! 


LIDDY YES, BOB NO 
Gentlemen: 

Your third quarter 1998 issue con- 
tained an article by Mr. Whit Sanders 
that contained a reference to Senator 
Bob Dole that I believe is demonstrably 
untrue and undeserved. He called 
Senator Bob Dole a “bloodless, gutless 
Midwesterner.” If he meant to refer to 
his opinion of Senator Dole’s political 
career, he’s entitled to his opinion. But 
to call a man who lost the use of his 
arm in Italy in World War II “blood- 
less” and “gutless” is the grossest of 
undeserved insults, regardless of one’s 
opinion in politics. 

I have no idea of Mr. Sanders age, 
I suspect he is not of Senator Dole’s 
generation because no one who lived 
during that time would ever insult a 
man of Senator Dole’s undeniable 
courage in such a way. Mr. Sanders is 
probably someone like me, born after 
that time, living in a world that was 
shaped by that great conflict. It’s far 
from a perfect world, but I suspect that 
it is infinitely better than a world ruled 
by the successors of Hitler and Tojo. 

Believe it or not, gentlemen, there 
are worse fates than having “J.T.” for 
president. 

I believe Mr. Sanders owes Senator 
Dole an apology. I hope he will demon- 
strate his Southern good manners and 
issue that apology to the Senator. 

Sylvia Furlough 

North Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 
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WAR CRIMES? 
Gentlemen: 

Bill Clinton and George Bush 
along with the Yankee mercenaries 
who carried out their orders, should 
be tried and hanged for their crimes 
against Iraq. 

While they are at it, let them find 
out what happened to the pilot the 
Iraqis used for propaganda, the one 
who was shot down after bombing a 
children’s hospital, killing thousands. 
This pilot said he was treated well by 
the Iraqi people and he would never 
fly another combat mission for the 
United States. He hasn’t been heard 
of since. 

Roy Aycock 

Fremont, North Carolina 


BRAVERY TIMES TWO 
Gentlemen: 

I read with interest the article 
“The Other Bedford Forrest” in the 
third quarter issue of the Southern 
Partisan. With due respect to the 
writer of the article, the Forrest that 
flew B-17s in WW II may have been 
Nathan Bedford Forrest Ill, but he is of 
the fourth generation. 

William Montgomery (Willie) 
Forrest was the son of Forrest of 
Confederate fame. Willie’s son was 
Nathan Bedford Forrest born April 4, 
1872 at Oxford Mississippi. He is 
called “general,” but I don’t know if he 
was in the military. At the age of 25, 
he heard of the gold rush in Alaska 
and spent the next four years there 
seeking his fortune. Upon returning to 
the states, he became active in frater- 
nal organizations. 

General Forrest was married 
June 1, 1904 to Miss Mattie Patton 
and they lived in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Their son was “The Other Bedford 
Forrest” written about in the Southern 
Partisan magazine. Could there be 
any doubt about his bravery with 
Forrest and Patton blood running 
through his veins? 

This information comes from the 
1927 book Men of Georgia. 

Wayne Cox 

North Augusta, South Carolina 
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lf You Think 
Bill Clinton Has A 


Character Problem, 
Take A Look at... 


Written in 1931 by Edgar Lee 
Masters, one of America’s most respected 
poets and scholars, this book has been 
hidden away for over SO years, for one 
reason only... It dares to tell the truth! 

For the first time in over half a 
century, this lost classic is now available 
with a new introduction, a collection of 
rare photographs and the text of reviews 
not published since the 1930s. 


“[A] brilliant picture of the decay of the old 


_ EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


cae aa Rush me copy (copies) of Lincoln the Man, 
American spirit... the writing is so eloquent as to be hardback (498 pages.) 
genuinely moving. ” —H.L. Mencken 
ee Rn ee oe ee [1am enclosing $ ($29.95 per copy). 


“... the Lincoln myth is definitely a bad myth... 
Masters deserves credit for shattering it.” 


Charge to my credit card: 
Visa [)MasterCard (LJDiscover [| AMEX 


—Andrew Lytle 

Card # Exp. Date 

“.. Intensely interesting, arresting, challenging.” Signature 
—Claude Bowers Name 
This may be the most important | « “7s 

City, State, Zi 

book you’ve NEVER had a ee 
chance to read MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TO: 


The Foundation 
Order your copy today by telephone. SS for 
Call (803) 256-9222 | American™ Education! 
Or use the order form to the right. 7 Ec Bor tse Columbia elk ! 


PARTISAN 


L.W. May, a retired teacher and a 
Jormer resident of Washington, D.C., is 
our guest writer for this installment of 
Partisan View 


The Washington Post published 
the following story late in January. [ 
don’t believe everything I read in the 
Post. But | believe this story. 

David Howard—director of the 
D.C. mayor's Office of Public Advocate 
—resigned under fire after being 
accused of a racial slur. Howard, of 
course, is white. The Mayor—along 
with virtually everyone else in the D.C. 
government—is black. 

The “slur” occurred on January 
15, when Howard was talking to two 
members of his staff. In the course of 
the conversation, he used the word 
“niggardly.” 

Here is his own account of what 
happened. 

“l used the word ‘niggardly’ in ref- 
erence to my administration of a fund. 
Although the word, which is defined 
as miserly, does not have any racial 
connotations, | realize that staff mem- 
bers present were offended by the 
word. I immediately apologized... I 
would never think of making a racist 
remark. | regret that the word I did 
use offended anyone.” 

Now the word “niggardly” has 
nothing to do with the well-known 
racial slur, though the two sound alike. 
“Niggardly” is derived from the Middle 
English words “nig” and “nigon,” 
which mean “miser.” As any literate 
person knows, “niggardly” mean 
stingy. The word is not arcane. It 
should be in the vocabulary of high 
school juniors. 

Despite Howard’s apology to the 
two staff members, the story spread 
throughout the District almost as fast as 
asexually transmitted disease. Howard 
began receiving ugly calls from citizens 
who, in his own words, had been told 
he “had made a racist remark .. . 
[which is] in fact unquotable here.” 

At this point, he did the usual, the 
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What’s the Bad Word? 


expected thing. As he explained it: 
“the incident has severely compro- 
mised my effectiveness as the District’s 
Public Advocate and in the best inter- 
est of my office, I resigned.” 

There are many lessons to be 
learned from this sad tale of political 
correctness. Here are just three. 


1. Where such disagreements 
are concerned, the hurt feelings of 
the ignorant always take priority 
over everything else, including fact, 
truth, and justice. 

We've seen the same thing hap- 
pen again and again in the controver- 
sy over the flying of the Confederate 
battle flag and the playing of “Dixie.” If 
blacks believe the flag is a symbol of 
racism, then it doesn’t matter whether 
or not the people who fly the flag or 
whistle “Dixie” are racists. The enor- 
mous complexities of history, the cata- 
clysmic changes in American society, 
the good intentions of the present gen- 
eration—all these melt away in the 
heat of anger and ignorance. 

In the D.C. case, it wasn’t even a 
matter of historical opinion. Anyone 
could pull out a dictionary and prove 
that the two staff members who took 
offense were just plain ignorant. But 
that fact didn’t matter. In the end, the 
white man who understood the mean- 
ing of words had to resign. 


2. ‘Too many white people have 
come to believe they’re guilty of sins 
against favored minorities when 
they ought to assert that, to the con- 
trary, they’re merely living in the real 
world and behaving sensibly. 

Notice Howard’s abject apology 
and dutiful resignation. You would 
expect a victim of such injustice to say, 
“Read this definition in the dictionary. 
See? Right there! That word doesn’t 
mean what you thought it meant. It 
has nothing to do with race. 

“So you had no right to be offend- 
ed—none whatsoever. And if I receive 
one more phone call accusing me of 
using a racial slur, I’m going to fire you 
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BY RICHARD QUINN 


both. So you get on the phone right now 
and tell everybody you misled that you 
were clead wrong about what I said.” 

Instead, Howard heaped coals of 
fire on his own head, crying mea culpa 
all the way out the door. 


3. Finally, the story reveals the 
high level of black racism in the 
nation’s capital, if not nationwide. 

Washington, D.C. in particular is a 
city where appeals to black racism 
have played a significant role in elec- 
toral politics. Marion Barry’s reelec- 
tion in the face of perennial scandal 
and ineptitude can be attributed in 
large part to his ability to convince 
black voters every four years that if he 
lost, whites would play an influential 
role in government. 

The current mayor made the mis- 
take of including four white men on his 
first-day appointment list. This move 
was greeted by a public outcry and 
publication of an op-ed piece by the 
Post in which a citizen questioned 
whether or not Williams was “black 
enough.” Can you imagine the New 
York Times publishing an op-ed piece in 
which the author wonders whether or 
not Mayor Giulliani is “white enough”? 

Throughout the District, many 
blacks routinely treat white people 
with rudeness, hostility, and disdain. 
White cab drivers who take fares into 
exclusively black sections are often 
terrorized. All-black juries acquit 
black defendants even when guilt has 
been established beyond reasonable 
doubt. And still the Washington press 
corps and politicians of both parties 
continue to harp about white racism. 

David Howard is the latest victim of 
this double standard. But, then, it’s hard 
to feel sorry for him. Against all reason, 
he cast the first stone at himself. 

A more sensible man, NAACP 
chairman Julian Bond, said that in 
accepting Howard’s _ resignation, 
Mayor Williams had acted “in a nig- 
gardly way.” “We have a hair-trigger 
sensibility,” Bond said, “and I think that 
is particularly true of racial minori- 
ties.” Cheers for Mr. Bond. Can’t we all 
just learn to use a dictionary? © 
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A WQ BETWEEN THE STATES TRIVIA 


“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, 1 wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War 
material available.’ The same is true of the present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable chal- 
lenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifications of which continue to our own time.” 

—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 


FAMOUS NAMES 


1. During the March to the Sea, what 
name was given to Sherman’s sol- 
diers who were authorized to live off 
the land? 


. Poorly supplied with uniforms, some 
Confederate volunteers wore home- 
spun attire dyed a yellowish-brown, 
from which they derived what nick- 
name? 


. Among the six horses that drew a 
piece of field artillery, what were 
those closest to the gun called? 


. Photographic images, 2.5 by 4 inch- 
es, which soldiers posed for against 
standard backgrounds and mailed 
home to their families, were called 


ANSWERS 4, 


. Bummers. 5. Shiloh. 


. Butternuts, which 
were used to color 
the cloth. 

. The wheel pair. 


Cartes de visite. 


6. Wings or command, 
used interchangeably. 
7. Mudwall. 
. The Dictator. 


by what term? 


. A Methodist log meeting house, 


whose name meant “place of peace,” 
gave its name to what bloody battle? 


. What name was given to an infor- 


mally organized body, bigger than a 
division but smaller than a corps? 


. Inspired by the nickname of his 


cousin Stonewall, by what designa- 
tion was C.S.A. Colonel William L. 
Jackson known? 


. What did gunners at Petersburg 


name the thirteen-inch mortar 
mounted on a flatcar that pounded 
Confederate lines? 


9. Wizard of the 
Saddle. 

10. Shanks. 

11. Old Baldy. 

12. The Battle of 
Guntown. 


Executive...” 


9. What nickname expressing admira- 
tion was bestowed upon Nathan B. 
Forrest, C.S.A? 


10. The skinny legs of Nathan G. Evans, | 
defender of the Stone Bridge at 
Sharpsburg inspired what nickname? 


11. By what name was Richard S. Ewell, 
successor to Stonewall Jackson, 
called? 


12.By what other name was the battle of | 
Brice’s Cross Roads, Mississippi, wide- 
ly known to those who fought in it? 


Webb Garrison is a veteran writer who lives in Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. Formerly associate dean 
of Emory University and president of McKenree 
College, he has written 40 books, including The 
Lincoln Nobody Knows, and The Amazing Civil War 
(1998). Civil War Trivia and Fact Book, ©/992 by 
Webb Garrison and reprinted by permission of 
Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee 


ON IMPEACHMENT 
“Andrew Johnson. ..fought the bravest battle for Constitutional lib- 
erty and the preservations of our institutions ever waged by an 


—Claude Bowers (d. 1958) 


ON RECONSTRUCTION 


BY WILLIAM FREEHOFF 
ON THE FURLING OF FLAGS 

“After four years of arduous service marked by unsurpassed courage 
and fortitude, the Army of Northern Virginia has been compelled to 
yield...” —General RE. Lee, General Orders No. 9, April 10, 1865 


ON THE DYING OF “STONEWALL” 

“You see me severely wounded, but not depressed, not unhappy. I 

belicve that it is God’s holy will, and I acquiesce entirely to it...” 
—Thomas J. Jackson, Lt. General, CS Army 


. SOUTHERN PARTISAN 


“Reconstruction became a horror. In reality, it was the battle between 
a corrupt, power-lusting, vindictive Congress and an honest, merci- 
ful President...” —Rep. B. Carroll Reece (R-TN) (d. 1961) 


ON THE SOUTH 
“In the South, it has been said, a man from another country is a 
stranger and one from another state is a foreigner.” 

—Richard M. Weaver (d. 1963) 


ON TOTAL WAR 
“...from the military policies of Sherman and Sheridan there lies but 
an easy step to the modern conception of total war, the greatest threat 
to our civilization since its founding.” 

—hichard M. Weaver (d. 1963) 
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TRIVIUM 


BY P.J 


Jimmy Breslin: NYC Yahoo 


New York columnist Jimmy 
Breslin, who appears regularly in 
Newsday, recently said the following 
about Senator Strom Thurmond: 


He is 96 and looks dead and 
his speech is a cat’s whine. 
What kind of people go out and 
vote a guy like that back into the 
Senate? His presence tells you 
that South Carolina voters don’t 
care about the country. They 
are one of these low-IQ states 
that want to pull the whole 
country into ignorance. 


Ironically, Senator Thurmond is 
probably in better shape physically 
than New York’s Senator Daniel 
Moynihan, who takes about 15 min- 
utes to cross a room these days. In 
both cases, age has overtaken their 
bodies; but both are mentally alert. 
Southern Partisan could easily criti- 
cize this decision of New Yorkers to 
send Moynihan back to Washington, 
but, like Thurmond, Moynihan is a 
man of substance and dignity, deserv- 
ing of greater respect, even though 
we may not always agree with him. 

Jimmy Breslin is one of New 
York’s most popular columnists, so a 
lot of people in the Big Apple must 
like the way he writes. However, as 
this brief quotation suggests, Breslin 
is opinionated and borderline illiter- 
ate. He exemplifies all that’s wrong 
with contemporary journalism—and 
contemporary politics. 

For one thing, he obviously cares 
little about grammar. Note in the last 
sentence of this brief tantrum the use 
of the word “they.” The antecedent of 
this pronoun is the word “voters”’— 
ie., “South Carolina voters.” So if you 
substitute the noun and its modifiers 
for the pronoun, you come up with 
this sentence: “South Carolina voters 
are one of these low-IQ states that 
want to pull the whole country into 
ignorance.” Doesn’t make sense, does 
it? “Voters” aren’t “states” or even 
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one “state.” 

So what is the significance of 
Breslin’s disregard for grammar—or 
his ignorance of the rules? Let’s post- 
pone an answer to that question until 
we look at his logic and rhetoric. 

Discussing Senator Thurmond’s 
physical attributes is an example of a 
logical fallacy known as Ignoring the 
Question. If the question in this case is 
whether or not the Senator would 
make a good centerfold for Ms. 
Magazine, then Breslin’s logic is 
impeccable. 

However, if the question is the 
Senator's competence as a legislator, 
then who cares what he looks like or 
sounds like? The last time I saw Mr. 
Breslin on a TV talk show, he struck 
me as a fat, loud-mouthed toad. But I 
would be iogical if I tried to argue 
that just because he’s physically unat- 
tractive, his political opinions are 
worthless. 

Finally, his rhetoric is full of 
rolling eyes, flared nostrils and flying 
spit—the language of demagoguery. 
Note the appeal to regional bigotry in 
his description of South Carolina as 
“one of these low-IQ states that want 
to pull the whole country into igno- 
rance.” 

It’s easy to toss off such stereo- 
types if you’re writing for a New York 
audience, just as it would be easy to 
write in Southern Partisan that New 
Yorkers are a bunch of Neanderthal 
goons who spend much of their time 
roaming the streets mugging, raping, 
and killing one another. Such lan- 
guage, however, would be inappro- 
priate to serious discourse. 

After reading Breslin off and on 
for the past few years, I can assure 
you that this short passage is typical 
of his commentaries, which New 
Yorkers read the way the Chinese 
read quotations from Chairman Mao. 

So what does this disregard (or 
ignorance) of grammar, this militant 
illogic, this hyper-emotional rhetoric 
tell us about Jimmy Breslin and his 
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worshippers? 

In the first place, such character- 
istics suggest that neither Jimmy 
Breslin nor his audience cares a great 
deal about reason. Breslin’s columns 
are emotional rather than rational. 
They appeal to readers who already 
have their minds made up—in this 
case about South Carolina and per- 
haps about old people. If you don’t 
feel the way Breslin feels, then he’s 
really not writing for you, since he 
seldom bothers to present evidence in 
support of his opinions—statistics, 
examples, or even formal argument. 

In the second place, this kind of 
prose reveals a contempt for rules 
and conventions—not merely the 
rules of grammar and logic but also 
the rules and conventions of civility. 
Name-calling is not merely against 
the rules of logic, but also against the 
conventions of society. _Kids—who 
increasingly interrupt grownups, 
barge in front of lines, and use 
obscene words in front of strangers 
—are more likely than adults to call 
other people names because as yet 
they're “uncivilized.” Mr. Breslin is 
old enough to know better, as are 
most of his readers. Indeed, he’s mil- 
itantly barbaric in what he writes. His 
columns are the rhetorical equivalent 
of never bothering to change your 
underwear. 

Finally, Breslin’s language in this 
passage is an appeal to bigotry, the 
very attitude he is forever denouncing 
in his politically correct column—the 
wholesale denunciation of an entire 
class of people. With rhetorical swag- 
ger, he promotes the discredited 
stereotype that Southerners are more 
ignorant than New Yorkers, and in so 
doing panders to the very worst 
impulses in his readership. 

As long as the city’s political dis- 
course is filled with this kind of low- 
brow yahooism, we can’t expect too 
much from New York or New 
Yorkers. & 


P.J. Byrnes is Associate 
Editor of Southern Partisan. 
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The South? Bad 
News 


The Newseum in Arlington, 
Virginia (an arm of USA Today) sur- 
veyed 67 “prominent reporters, edi- 
tors, broadcasters, photographers, 
and cartoonists” to determine what 
they thought were the 20th Century's 
top 100 news stories. The results 
were interesting only in that they 
betrayed the narcissistic biases of 
America’s journalistic elite. 

The biggest story of the century, 
according to the Newseum, is the 
American bombing of Hiroshima, 
Japan. The third most significant is 
the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. In between is Neil 
Armstrong’s walk on the moon. Poor 
Nagasaki doesn’t even get a footnote. 

The list has a very strong 
“boomer” flavor. Earlier events which 
affected lots of people in a very final 
way such as, World War I (ranked 
number 8), the German invasion of 
Poland that triggered WWII (15), the 
Communist takeover of Russia (16), 
the influenza pandemic (41), and 
China’s “Great Leap Forward” (87) 
made the list. But throughout are 
such casual occurrences as the rise to 
prominence of the Beatles (58), and 
several entries regarding the develop- 
ment of the computer (Microsoft slips 
in at 97). Showing their yuppie bias, 
JFK’s assassination beats WWI, the 
fall of the USSR, and the mass-pro- 
duction of the automobile! 

In addition to betraying a bias in 
favor of events which affected people 
who were born after the middle of the 
century, the list also has little to do 
with the South, at least not in a posi- 
tive way. The South gets only negative 
references: Kennedy assassinated in 
Dallas, Martin Luther King killed in 
Memphis and various events related 
to court-ordered integration. 

Except for the pejoratives men- 
tioned above, the list avoids any refer- 
ences about Southern interaction with 
the rest of the country. Events like the 
invention of air conditioning (which 
helped make the “Sunbelt” the nation- 
al economic power), the switch from 
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one brand of Solid South to another 
(which re-invented the Republican 
party), Elvis Presley (who invented 
Rock & Roll), the Nashville Sound 
(radio's new #1 format), NASCAR 
(America’s fastest growing sport), and 
WITBS-Turner-CNN (the cable-satel- 
lite pioneer that has revolutionized 
media) are ignored. 

We might prefer to forget about 
some of those events as well. We pre- 
fer the homier feel of the Old South. It 
is nevertheless instructive to discover 
that, to the most “prominent” journal- 
ists in America (at least according to 
the folks who brought us USA Today) 
the South is only good for bad news. 


Chasing Public 
Enemy Number 
One 


Every so often the story reap- 
pears in the news. The FBI has come 
up with new evidence that links him to 
yet one more bombing. TV reporters 
no longer refer to him as a suspect, 
but talk as if he were already caught, 
convicted and condemned. 

His pursuers, literally hundreds 
now, comb the mountains of North 
Carolina daily, even in the dead of 
winter. You see footage of them— 
dressed in fatigues, carrying rifles, 
looking for all the world like U.N. com- 
bat troops in Bosnia. 

Do they have orders to shoot on 
sight? Are there limits to the lengths 
to which they will go to get their man? 
When the feds are after right wingers, 
all the niceties are put aside. The 
ACLU, Amnesty International, and 
People for the American Way become 
the horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

As the months drag on without 
success, you’d think the feds would be 
too embarrassed to continue. Who 
knows if the quarry is still in the state, 
the region, the country or even alive? 
Maybe he’s sitting in a basement 
apartment in New Orleans, drinking 
Jax Beer, and watching reruns of The 
Fugitive. Or in a cantina in Mexico. Or 
poling a gondola down the Grand 
Canal. 
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But still they seek out TV cam- 
eras, grim-faced, and say they won’t 
give up, that they'll eventually run him 
down. And the very intensity of their 
resolve betrays an ideological edge. 
After all, there are lots of uncaught 
killers out there who do not receive 
this type of obsessive priority. 

Of course, Eric Rudolph may well 
be guilty of all the crimes that have 
been reported in the press. And of 
course the search must continue for 
any person who is suspected of com- 
mitting violent crimes. But we seldom 
hear very much about the presump- 
tion of innocence when the target of 
the hunt is a right-wing extremist. 
Apparently the cost of an investigation 
only matters when the investigator is 
Ken Starr. 

We don’t mean to minimize the 
importance of the crimes of which the 
fugitive stands accused. If he is indeed 
guilty of those crimes, we hope 
Rudolph is caught, convicted and pun- 
ished. All rational people abhor all 
violent crime. 

But has any other manhunt ever 
taken this many people this long? And 
aren't there other suspected criminals 
on the loose who deserve some of 
those law enforcement resources? 

It’s difficult not to suspect that 
what started as a legitimate search 
has now evolved into theater—a 
drama in which certain federal agen- 
cies are now just as worried about 
their image as they are about logical- 
ly allocating their limited resources. 

If Eric Rudolph were a pro-choice 
extremist or a mad liberal (yes, 
Virginia, there are violent left- 
wingers) would we be seeing this type 
of intensity? Perhaps. Then again, 
maybe not. 


Clinton’s 
Popularity 


In the wake of the impeachment 
trial, and even after a Arkansas 
women alleges that she was raped by 
Attorney General Bill Clinton twenty 
years ago, the President’s job 
approval rating has risen to 66 per- 
cent—about as good as it gets in the 
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Oval Office. Everyone expresses 
bewilderment, except the President 
himself. He swaggers from photo op 
to photo op, working on this legacy, 
the glint of triumph in his eyes. 

There are several ways to look at 
this remarkable set of numbers. Here 
are just a few of the possibilities: 

¢ The American people have devel- 
oped an unprecedented ability to sepa- 
rate their assessment of the character 
of the chief executive from their assess- 
ment of his policies. Rather like saying 
my dentist may be a jerk but he sure 
knows how to drill teeth painlessly. 

* The country is sinking into a 
moral sewer. People just don’t care if 
the President commits adultery, 
engages in kinky sex acts with a star- 
struck intern roughly the same age as 
his daughter or even if he raped a 
woman twenty years ago. Who cares? 
Bring me another beer. 


Scalawag 


Award 


The Soul Man 


The hot new book Our Father's 
Fields is a monumental achievement, 
the two-hundred year story of the 
Hardy family, émigrés from 
Lunenburg County, Virginia who set- 
tled in Newberry County, South 
Carolina in 1786. In the antebellum 
era, the Hardy’s and their slaves dili- 
gently worked to turn a 204-acre farm 
into a 2,035-acre plantation. Along the 
way, they kept careful notes about 
crops, trees, fabrics, and people. In 
Our Father’ Fields, author James 
Kibler weaves these scraps of history 
and other solid research into a won- 
derful tale of Deep South life, appro- 
priately subtitled “A Southern Story.” 

When the University of Georgia 
English professor published the book 
late last year, it became an instant 
bestseller among the amazon.com 
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¢ Money is alll that matters. The 
economy’s rocking along. 
Unemployment is low. Inflation is low. 
Personal income is rising. Dow Jones 
beats Paula Jones every time. 

¢ The polls are lying. They’re 
fixed. It’s all a vast left-wing media 
conspiracy. 

We can nix the last option. The 
polls are accurate. But it’s important 
to point out that the USA Today- 
Gallup polls have recently added a 
new question: “Do you have a favor- 
able or an unfavorable opinion of Bill 
Clinton as a person?” Consistently, 
over 60% of the American people say 
they have an “unfavorable” opinion of 
Clinton as a person. So they do care 
about his behavior enough to say they 
view him unfavorably as a person, 
while, at the same time, they general- 
ly approve of “the job he’s doing.” 

So, option one above is closest to 


public. The critics liked it, 

too. Columnist 

Charley Reese in the 
Pasadena 

(California) Star- 

News called it 

“beautifully written,” Professor Fred 
Chappell wrote in the Raleigh News 
& Observer that it was “more than 
just a book . . . [it] is a symbolic ges- 
ture with which the author hopes to 
reclaim .. . the traditions of the ante- 
bellum South.” Journalist Bill Starr of 
the /Columbia, SC] State joined the 
chorus, calling it “breathtaking,” and 
“occasionally so compelling that it 
forces a halt to the text to admire the 
way Kibler has so absorbed the peo- 
ple and the times he describes.” By 
late last year, praise for the book was 
so widespread, it appeared that there 
wouldn't be a single dissenting voice. 
Enter John M. Coski, staff histori- 

an for The Museum of the 
Confederacy. Reviewing for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, Coski 
gave Kibler two thumbs down, berat- 
ing him for a wordy treatise that was 
too pro-South. The last hundred 
pages of Kibler’s book, lauded by 
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the truth. But that’s still depressing 
because it shows that most Americans 
(at least right now) do not regard 
moral leadership as an essential part 
of the presidential job description. But 
we only need to remember the case of 
Clarence Thomas to understand that 
poll numbers flow and shift like the 
tides. Immediately after the Thomas 
hearings, a solid majority of the coun- 
try believed Clarence Thomas was 
telling the truth and they disbelieved 
Anita Hill. Just eight months later, the 
numbers had exactly reversed. 

Such matters, therefore, are a 
story written by a hand that is con- 
stantly moving. As far as the polls go, 
The Kodak moment will come in 
November of 2000. Will character be 
a decisive issue in the presidential 
election? We'll see. And that vote 
truly will reflect what has become of 
America. © 


other reviewers, Coski called a 
“shrill,” “belligerent,” “relentless dia- 
tribe” in which Kibler “bared his 
agrarian soul.” Our Father's Fields, 
Coski summarizes, is not “objective” 
or “scholarly” and will do nothing 
more than “gratify his soulmates.” 

Soulmates indeed. And whose 
souls, exactly, does Mr. Coski seek to 
mate with? 

We can only assume that the staff 
historian for the Museum of the 
Confederacy was attempting to 
appease by his review those patrons 
of his museum from other regions of 
the country who enjoy viewing the 
South as a paradigm against which 
they can wallow in a false sense of 
moral superiority. 

And that brings us to the defini- 
tion of a Scalawag. For his pseudo- 
academic snips against a distin- 
guished book that can easily with- 
stand the slashes of a dull wit, we 
regard Mr. Coski merely as shallow 
and pretentious. But for a more seri- 
ous offense, we name Mr. Coski our 
Scalawag of this issue. He attempted 
to mate with the wrong souls. & 
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ALABAMA 


Parting Shot 
Defeated Republican Gov- 
ernor Fob James shocked both his 


supporters and his critics by commuting the death 
: sentence of Judith Ann Neelley, who was expected to 
die in the electric chair later this year. 


Neelley, along with an accomplice, was con- 


: victed of abducting 13-year-old Lisa Ann Millican, 
: sexually abusing her, injecting her with drain clean- 
: er, shooting her, and throwing her into Little River 
: Canyon. 


A majority of jury members voted for the death 


! penalty, but not enough to prevail; so they ended up 
: giving her life without parole. The presiding judge, 
i shocked at the sentence, overruled the jury and 
i imposed the death penalty—his right under 
Alabama law. 


Dekalb County Deputy Sheriff Dale Orr sum- 


marized the opinion of a lot of folks when he called 
: James’s action “the biggest mistake of his life.” 


As for the convicted murderess, Orr said “Judy 


Ann Neelley is a killing machine, and she should 
i pay. 


” 


So what’s going on, Governor James? 


ARKANSAS 


Ticket Home 


Combined federal and state forces swooped 


: down on a drug ring in Northwest Arkansas and took 
: 35 illegal aliens into custody—all from Mexico. 
: More than 80 law enforcement officers were 
: involved in the bust. 


INS officials immediately flew the 35 back to 


: Laredo and walked them across the U.S.-Mexican 
: border, where they were taken into custody by 
Mexican authorities. 


On the surface, that seems like the right solution— 


! provided they didn’t come laughing and rollicking back 
: across the border as soon as the sun went down. Pro- 
: immigration propaganda to the contrary, illegal immi- 
gration is increasingly tied to illicit drug traffic. 


Neither political party seems willing or able to 


: Close the border, so we can expect to see an increas- 
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ing number of drug busts resolved by simply sending 
the offenders back home, while American drug traf- 
fickers get 10-25 years for a first offense, if the quan- 
tity is sufficient. 


FLORIDA 


Alternative Justice 

Robin Hood was sen- 
tenced to 25 years in federal 
prison recently, just because he wanted to help poor 
folks enslaved by Loomis, Fargo, & Co. 

Philip Noel Johnson of Jacksonville stole more 
than $18 million from the armored car firm where he 
worked as a guard, in the process kidnapping two fel- 
low employees at gun point. It was the largest cur- 
rency robbery in history. Authorities found one of the 
men in Johnson’s house and the other handcuffed to 
a tree in North Carolina. Both were unharmed. Most 
of the money was recovered from a storage facility in 
the Tarheel state. 

Johnson hid out for five months in Mexico and 
he was apprehended in Brownsville, Texas, as he 
rode a bus back into the U.S. He said he planned to 
give the money back to Loomis if the company 
promised to treat its employees better. 

When asked before sentencing if he had any- 
thing to say, Robin Hood replied, “I just wanted to 
say that if I’d known this was going to happen, I 
would have found some kind of alternative.” 


GEORGIA 


Northern Secession 

Secessionists are again 
demanding the right to go their 
own way. This time, they’re citizens of North Fulton 
who want to secede from Fulton County. When the 
Journal-Constitution took a poll, they discovered that 
83 percent thought secession was “a good idea,” 12 
percent thought it was a “bad idea,” and 5 percent 
expressed no opinion. 

The disgruntled North Fultonians cited exces- 
sive traffic, overdevelopment, and high taxes as their 
major complaints. 

That sounds like a platform for a region-wide 
secession movement. 
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KENTUCKY 


Cluelessville 

In a decision that out- 
raged many Louisville citi- 

zens, the city’s Board of 
Aldermen decided not to have a public hearing on 
three proposed “Fairness Ordinances” that would 
grant special rights to homosexuals. 

A board member said they did this at the request 
of the Fairness Campaign, a group pushing for pas- 
sage of the ordinances. Opponents of the ordinances 
expressed their indignation. 

“T think to rob the people of their opportunity to 
voice their opinion is a very bad precedent,” said 
Brother Jerry Stephenson, president of the Metro 
African Americans for Morality and Justice. 

Another opponent, Dr. Frank Simons, said, 
“They are trying to sneak through this horrendous 
bill . . . the public has no clue what’s going on.” 

Increasingly such legislation is being passed 
surreptitiously or else crammed down the throats of a 
majority of citizens. It is some measure of the power 
of the gay rights movement that they have shut down 
debate on this issue, either by intimidating public offi- 
cials or by vilifying anyone who disagrees with them. 


LOUISIANA 
Pleading the 2nd 


Governor Mike Foster 

announced his opposition to a lawsuit filed by the 
city of New Orleans that would hold manufacturers 
liable for crimes committed with guns. He called 
such suits “a lot of foolishness.” 

Instead, he favors heavier penalties for the use of 
guns in the commission of crimes—whether or not the 
guns are loaded. In fact, Cheney Joseph, Foster’s exec- 
utive counsel, is preparing legislation that would require 
jail time for anyone wielding a gun during a crime. 

Foster and others in the state oppose a new fed- 
eral initiative that would transfer some gun offenses 
to the U.S. Attorney for disposition at the federal 
level. As Doug Moreau of East Baton Rouge Parish 
put it, “It makes sense to go the state route. I oppose 
in concept the federalization of local crime.” 


MARYLAND 


Kweisi Laws 
As we go to press, 
NAACP president Kweisi 
Mfume is publicly stating that he has no inten- 
tion of running for mayor of Baltimore. But we hear 
that he’s privately planning to resign his position and 
run—if everything goes his way. 
His major problem seems to be the residency 
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requirement. He has lived in Catonsville for the past 
several years, and Maryland law requires a year of 
residency in a city before you’re eligible to run for 


office there. 
Look for the following things to happen: 


¢ Mfume will buy a place within Baltimore’s city 
limits and will move into the residence a little more 


than six months before the election. 


¢ The Maryland legislature will enact legislation 


reducing the residency requirement to six months. 


¢ Mfume will reluctantly resign as president of 
the NAACP and announce his candidacy for Mayor 


of Baltimore. 


MISSISSIPPI 
You Must Acquit 


Mike Moore, Attorney General 
of Mississippi, will soon be moving to Washington. 


As we hear it, Janet Reno will tender her resignation 
as Attorney General of the United States, and Moore H 


will succeed her. 


Reno has finally spent all her credibility. Even 


the liberal press is beginning to understand the degree 


to which she’s covered up for the current administra- 
tion. She won’t leave in disgrace, but she will be : 


remembered for her bias and ineptitude. 


On the other hand, Moore is a rising star in the 
Democratic Party—the dragon slayer who took on } 
Big Tobacco and won. He will bring new luster to a_ 


tarnished administration. 


Ironically, Moore will make his entrance shortly 
after fellow Mississippian Mike Espy escaped convic- 


tion for corruption. A predominantly black jury acquit- 


ted him of all wrongdoing, while convicting several of 


the businesses that had lavished Espy with gifts. 
After a black foreperson came out smiling in his 


direction, Espy listened while she read off “not 
guilty” on every count. On the 30th, she again looked 


pointedly in his direction and smiled again. 


Around Washington, they now call him t 
“O.J.” Espy. 


MISSOURI 
Gun Safety 


enough. 
“It’s got loopholes as large as barn doors. It’s 


poorly written and will not make Missouri safer,” 


Brady said. 


QUARTER 


Rumors abound that 


Former Reagan press } 
secretary Jim Brady has been 
in Missouri campaigning against Proposition 13, an 
initiative providing for some measure of handgun 
control. Brady’s problem: The bill isn’t strong : 
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We would certainly agree with him on 
that point. No gun control legislation will 
make Missouri safer. In fact, we’ve read 
reports that in those states where gun restric- 
tions have been loosened, violent crimes like 
armed robbery have dropped drastically. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Draft Jesse 

South Carolinian Earl Cox—who 
gave the world the Draft Colin Powell 
Committee in 1995—came to North 
Carolina in 1999 to unveil the Draft 
Elizabeth Dole Committee. Of course, the 
North Carolina-born lady is playing coy, 
but her husband is twisting arms all over the 
country to bring Republican politicians into 
the fold. (Behind every successful woman 
there’s a man, sitting quietly at home, knit- 
ting afghans, full of encouraging words.) 

The idea of the Draft Elizabeth Dole 
Committee is the same as that of the Draft 
Colin Powell Committee—run a moderate 
candidate who is attractive and a member of 
one of the favored minorities—and you won’t 
have to settle for a traditional conservative. 

As long as you’re fishing in North 
Carolina waters, Earl, how about a Draft 
Jesse Helms Committee? 


OKLAHOMA 
Eye for Eye 


TV reporters are 

flying into Oklahoma from 
England, France, and Holland for the 
clemency hearing of Sean Sellers, convicted 
of murdering a convenience store operator, 
his stepfather, and his mother. 

Sellers claims that he was under the influ- 
ence of Satanism when he went on his killing 
spree and that he has since turned to Christ. 

So what’s going on? 

Here’s the deal: Sellers was only 16 
when he committed the crime, and it’s been 
40 years since somebody that young has 
received the death penalty. The audience 
was expected to be so large that officials 
have moved the hearing from a small room 
within the walls of Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary in McAlester to the prison 
chapel next door. 

Expect the foreign press to denounce 
the barbaric practice of executing murderers 
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for their crimes. No country in Europe pre- 
scribes capital punishment, which is proba- 
bly why we have to go over there periodical- 
ly and stop them from killing one another. 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
U.S. Muck C. 

After meekly 
accepting coeds rather than lose govern- 
ment funding, the Citadel is back in the 
news again, this time because “Dixie” has 
been dropped from the repertoire of the reg- 
imental band. Citadel’s High Muckety- 
Muck, Major General John Grinalds 
(U.S.M.C.-Ret.), said that the song, tradi- 
tionally played at athletic events, was not 
the image he wished the Citadel to project. 

State senators Glen McConnell and 
Arthur Ravenel of Charleston wrote a letter 
of protest, calling for the reintroduction of 
the song; but the Board backed the general. 

Recently—when someone mentioned 
the Citadel to an old fashioned South 
Carolinia gentleman—he replied, “The 
Citadel? Oh, you mean that girl’s school 
down in Charleston.” 


TENNESSSEE 


Incompetent? 
In 1978, William 
Grosclose and Ronald Rickman were 
convicted of murdering Grosclose’s 24- 
year-old wife, Deborah, the mother of two 
children. She had been raped, strangled, 
stabbed, and left in a car trunk, where she 
died of the heat in the summer of 1977. 

In 1999, they are to be tried again, after 
their convictions were overturned on the 
grounds that their defense was incompetent. 
But look at it this way: Here it is 22 years 
later, and they’re still above ground. How 
many other defense attorneys could keep a 
couple of condemned men out of the death 
chamber that long? 


TEXAS 


Bush in the 
Hand 
These days, 
George W. Bush is playing 
Hamlet in Texas, and giving a bad perfor- 
mance. He’s running for sure and stands a 
good chance of winning the GOP nomination, 


- not because he’s an outstanding Texas gover- 


nor (the economy is making everybody look 
good these days), but because he has the 
financial backing and the Bush name—which 
still plays well in some Republican circles. 

George W. is just one example of the 
growing tendency in American politics to get 
political power the way the Tudor monarchs 
did—inherit it. Had he been named George 
W. Snook, he wouldn‘t even have been elect- 
ed potentate of the local Shriners temple. 
Now, after a brief political career, he’s the 
frontrunner for president—at least on the 
GOP side. 

And if he wins, he’ll probably be facing 
Al Gore, who inherited his senate seat from 
his father. The Republicans may well nomi- 
nate Bob Dole’s wife as their vice presidential 
candidate, and there’s even talk of drafting 
Hillary as Gore’s running mate. 

It may come to the point where candi- 
dates without family members in politics will 
be banned from public office. 


VIRGINIA 


| Fallen Banner 
P The Virginia 
legislature, intimidated by a single 
black delegate, voted to ban the Confederate 
flag from the vanity license plates of Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. But the delegates 
were too cowardly to vote on the record, so 
the motion was passed by voice vote. 

The legislature did offer SCV members 
special tags —but without the Battle Flag. 
Delegate Joe T. May of Loudon County car- 
ried the banner for Dixie, but in the end accept- 
ed the compromise. There was a time when 
Virginia politicians weren’t so cowardly. © 
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NEWS FROM, 


BY GEN. JON RAWL, C.S.A. 
(COUNTRY SINGING AUTHORITY) 


@ The South Will Rise Again! In 
1996, Hank Williams Jr., and country 
rockers Lynyrd Skynyrd toured togeth- 
er. Now Bocephus and Skynyrd are 
getting together again—this time for a 
50-date tour. The tour will begin in 
April. Don’t expect to see any stadium 
venues with this tour. They will play 
sheds and arenas. The journey is 
expected to last through October. 


M@ Magnolia State boy Marty 
Stuart is finishing up a new album with 
the help of some friends. Pam Tillis will 
be singing harmony on several songs, 
and Emmylou Harris and Ralph 
Stanley also will be helping out. The 
album should be released in May. Also, 
actor/director Billy Bob Thornton has 
been in Music City working with Marty 
on a score for Billy Bob’s latest film, 
titled Daddy and Them. Both Stuart 
and Travis Tritt have reportedly 
recorded an instrumental track for the 
project. 


@ Canadian snowbird Shania 
Twain had her feelings hurt by teenage 
heartthrobs the Backstreet Boys. The 
group sang backup for the diva at a TV 
taping. The Boys had a hard time hit- 
ting the high notes, and the girls in the 
audience were drowning out Shania. 
Twain promptly had a hissy fit, and it 
didn’t get any better for her when she 
had to redo another number because 
of technical difficulties. When the 
Backstreet Boys left the set, half the 
audience got up and left. 


@ Confederate lover Rhett Akins 
is without a recording home. Akins lost 
his deal with Decca Records when the 
label folded as part of a corporate 
merger. Fellow Southerner Dolly 
Parton also lost her Decca deal as a 
result of the shrinking. Let’s hope both 
of these fine folks get another offer 
soon. 
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M@ Rebel-girl Tanya Tucker has 
called off her January wedding to 
fiancé Jerry Laseter. She found out that 
she is pregnant with his child, and 
wants to wait 'til after the birth to get 
hitched. The baby is due in July. 
Believe it or not, the marriage will be 
the 40-year-old star’s first. She has two 
children from a previous boyfriend. 
Laseter is a Nashville songwriter who 
has penned the Tim McGraw hits, 
“Down On The Farm” and “Maybe We 
Should Just Sleep On It.” 


@ Dixie Chick Natalie Maines filed 
for divorce from her husband, Michael 
Victor Tarabay. The reasons for 
divorce...the old “irreconcilable differ- 
ences.” The two were married not two 
years ago on May 9, 1997, in Maines’ 
hometown of Lubbock, Texas. The 
Dixie Chicks have sold over 4 million 
copies of their Wide Open Spaces CD. 


Tippin: Permanently Palmetto 


HM ‘Tattoos are a hip thing these 
days in Nashville. The Dixie Chicks 
have tiny chicken-feet print tattoos on 
their ankles, former Confederate re- 
enactor Aaron Tippin proudly flaunts 
his South Carolina palmetto tree tattoo 
on his upper arm, and now new artist 
Chad Brock has a Gator logo on his leg. 
The singer hails from Ocala, Florida. 
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While in Los Angeles recently to film 
an episode of Love Boat: The Next 
Wave, Billy Ray Cyrus visited Sunset 
Tattoo on Hollywood’s Sunset Strip and 
had a black tribal armband tattooed 
on his left bicep. 


HM Clint Black received a special 
batting practice with home run master 
Mark McGwire. Black also managed to 
give McGwire a few tips on playing the 
guitar. 

Can’t wait to hear the Cardinal 
strum away on a six-string. 


@ You did well Son! Country 
music’s Bryan White is to marry soap 
star Erika Page. White took the One 
Life To Live actress to Rockefeller 
Center and presented her with a near- 
ly 4-carat engagement ring. 


M@ Georgia Cracker John Berry 
went back to his home state on 
Monday, Jan. 11, to sing for his new 
Governor. Berry sang an a cappella 
version of the National Anthem on the 
steps of the Georgia State Capitol as 
part of the inauguration festivities for 
Governor-elect Roy E. Barnes. Barnes 
is a big fan of Berry. Also in attendance 
was former President Jimmy “Peanut 
Man” Carter. 


HM Don’t be surprised if music 
master Kris Kristofferson’s new auto- 
biography doesn’t soon appear on 
bookshelves. The accomplished actor 
and artist recently signed a six-figure 
deal with HarperCollins Publishing. 


@ American legend Merle 
Haggard recently played home-shop- 
ping host when he appeared on the 
QVC Network to help sell copies of his 
new Down Every Road CD box set. The 
Okie from Muskogee also performed 
on the special guest segment. © 


Jon Raw lives near the bat- 


tlefield in Franklin, Tennessee. 
He is a writer in the Country 
Music industry. 
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BY CONSTANTINE GUTZMAN 


Now, so far as Randolph was con- 
cerned, a duel with Clay was not—in 
the language of the day—a great 
“desideratum.” In fact, Randolph would 
rather have avoided it. Yet, he could 
not see a way. 

Clay had demanded a gentle- 
man’s satisfaction. Randolph, a man 
of old-fashioned honor t 
match his old-fashioned ; 
oratory, dress, politics 
and Anglophilia, believed 
himself bound to oblige. 

Clay took umbrage at 
statements he understood to } 
have been made by Virginia’s 
Senator Randolph on the 
floor of the United States 
Senate, and he asked for an 
explanation. This migh 
have been forthcoming 
from any other man, or/ 
in any other set of I 
circumstances.¢ 
Randolph nearly, 
came to a duel some //Aal 
years earlier with 
his fellow member 
of the United States 
House of Represent- 
atives, South Carolina’s 
George McDuffie. McDuffie 
told Randolph he would not 
tolerate the Virginian’s sharp-tongued 
quips at his expense, and he demanded 
satisfaction. 

In that case, evidently because 
McDuffie was a fellow member of the 
Ilouse, Randolph obviated the need 
for recourse to pistols at a few paces 
by correcting McDulfie’s misimpres- 
sion. In short, he said, his comments 
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John Randolph of 
Roanoke had a 
problem. 
Henry Clay, the 
Secretary of State, 
wanted to duel. 


John Randoph’s Pistols 
Credil: Virginia Historical Society 


had 
not been directed at McDuffie. 


However, Clay’s demand was dif- 


ferent. Again Randolph found himself 


misunderstood, yet he would not 
explain his words’ actual import. Clay, 
the Secretary of State, was the first 
minister of the federal [Executive 
Branch. Senators cannot, consistently 
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(Lay 


DUEL 


with the United States Constitution, be 
held accountable outside the Senate 
for words spoken in debate. Far the 
easiest way to endanger a right of 
Parliamentary immunity with roots in 
hundreds of years of English 
Whiggism, Randolph held, would be to 
explain oneself on the demand of the 
Secretary of State. 

What other path lay open? As 
Randolph confided to Missouri’s 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, a long- 
time friend of his and a rel- 
ative of Clay’s, the 

Virginian simply 
resolved not to 
shoot Clay. 

Benton wrote 
a two-volume 

account of his 
tenure as a senator 
entitled Thirty Years’ 
View. In that massive 
work, which is 
notable in part for his 
hatred and persistent 
vilification of John 
C. Calhoun, Benton 
devoted eight closely- 
packed pages to the 
Clay-Randolph duel. In 
light of the unlikelihood 
of one of the antagonists’ 
writing an account of such 
an event, we could hardly 
ask for a beiter source. 

Secretary Clay and Senator 
Randolph between them possessed 
two of the three outstanding stage 
presences in American politics (and 
one cannot imagine Danicl Webster of 
Massachusetts dueling). ‘To have a 
first-person account of their duel by 
someone who spoke with both princi- 
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pals about it before- 
hand, witnessed the 
event, and “debriefed” 
Randolph afterward is 
wonderful. That that 
witness was himself a 
very prominent politi- 
cian, a leader of the 
Jackson party, makes 
his account virtually an 
ideal source. 

The odd thing about 
the duel is that neither 
Clay nor Randolph was 
especially prone to such 
behavior. Clay, it seems, 
did not know how to use 
the pistol he was to fire 
at Randolph. Randolph, legendary as 
a good shot, pushed such matters only 
so far as his honor required. Neither, 
in short, possessed bloodthirsty sav- 
agery of the kind that dominated the 
personal and political personas of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson, the symbol of the age, 
shot men over virtually anything. At 
one point, he even had a duel with 
Benton. While a man like Andrew 
Jackson cannot be imagined socializ- 
ing with a political adversary, 
Randolph remained on close terms to 
the end of his life with Chief Justice 
John Marshall, to this day the leading 
adversary in American history of all 
Randolph's most beloved principles. A 
Virginia gentleman knew how to sep- 
arate business from pleasure. 

Likewise, Virginia aristocrats such 
as Randolph insisted on strict propri- 
ety in government (and congressmen 
from other states must have grown 
weary of Virginians’ perpetual flaunt- 
ing of their “principles” and insistence 
that theirs was the most “principled” 
delegation in Congress). Twenty years 
before his fracas with Clay, Randolph 
had been the chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and, 
more impertantly, his cousin Thomas 
Jefferson’s majority leader in the 
House. Rather than sacrifice his prin- 
ciples, he went into opposition over 
what he took to be corrupt actions by 
the Executive. Eventually, he was 
instrumental in starting a third party 
and in putting a none-too-enthusiastic 
James Monroe forward as an alterna- 
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The odd thing about the 
duel is that neither Clay 
nor Randolph was espe- 
cially prone to such behav- 
ior. Clay, it seems, did not 
know how to use the pistol 
he was to fire at 
Randolph. Randolph, 
legendary as a good shot, 
pushed such matters only 
so far as his honor 
required. Neither, in short, 
possessed bloodthirsty 
savagery of the kind that 
dominated the personal 
and political personas of 
Andrew Jackson. 


tive (“pure”) candidate for president in 
1808. We should not be surprised, 
then, that Randolph insisted on what 
he understood to be strict propriety in 
his dealings with Secretary of State 
Henry Clay in 1826. 

Clay, on the other hand, was in a 
morally weak position in 1826. While 
historians tend to discount the idea 
today, the notion was ambient then 
that Clay had become Secretary of 
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HENRY CLAY OF KENTUCKY 


State in a corrupt manner. 
The election of 1824 did 
not yield a clear winner, 
and so it was thrown into 
| the House of Representa- 
tives. Speaker Clay was 
said to have used his influ- 
ence to have John Quincy 
Adams elected, despite 
the fact that Andrew 
Jackson had received a 
plurality of the vote, in 
return for Adams’ subse- 
quent appointment of Clay 
to the top cabinet post. 
“Corrupt Bargain!” 
asserted Clay's and 
Adams’ critics. As late as 
1850, Richmond Enquirer editor 
Thomas Ritchie was still echoing this 
allegation in conversation with Clay. 

As Benton tells the duel story, he 
first learned of the Clay-Randolph 
imbroglio when Randolph appeared 
in the Missourian’s room in a 
Washington boarding house and 
inquired whether he was a blood rel- 
ative of the Secretary’s. Randolph 
told Benton that he was sorry to 
learn that he was, for that meant that 
Randolph would have to ask another 
man to be his second. At that point, 
Randolph disclosed his determina- 
tion not to fire on Clay. “He told me 
it,” we are told, “because he wanted 
a witness of his intention....” In 
Virginia, in the Year of Our Lord 
1826, dueling had only recently been 
banned. Randolph was insistent that 
the duel take place in his home state 
(he loved it with a Romantic passion), 
but he had no intention to break the 
law. Nor, it seems, did he want to 
deprive Clay’s wife and children of 
their man’s support. 

Randolph could take such things 
into account, for he was childless. His 
childlessness evidently was related to 
his great capacity as an orator. Along 
with his mastery of rhetoric and his 
truly unparalleled wit, Randolph had 
a uniquely high, piercing voice. His 
voice and his youthful appearance 
must have been owing to what the 
doctors who examined his body at the 
time of his death called the imperfect 
development (they actually gave a 
more detailed description in their 
ARTER 
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written account) of his male organs of 
generation. 

Randolph told Benton of a third 
reason for his conclusion that he 
should not fire on Clay: to do so would 
be an admission that Clay had a right 
to fire on him. If he let Clay fire, he 
would give satisfaction for the (puta- 
tively imaginary) insult. If he did not 
return fire, he would not concede a 
cabinet minister’s right to call sena- 
tors to account for words spoken in 
debate. Benton's judgment is that this 
was “a subtle distinction, and that not 
very clear to the common intellect; but 
to Mr. Randolph both clear and con- 
vincing.” The bystander goes on to 
attest that Randolph’s whole plan, 
marked by “high honor, according to 
its code,” was immovable in his mind: 
he accepted Clay’s challenge, refused 
to explain himself, set himself on not 
firing, made a first and an alternate 
choice of a second, and decided “to 
fall, if he fell, on the soil of Virginia” all 
at once. Each of these decisions, to 
Benton’s mind, illustrated Randolph’s 
admirable, well-delineated character. 

In his acceptance, which was 
relayed to Clay via the Secretary's sec- 
ond, Randolph said, “Mr. Randolph 
accepts the challenge of Mr. Clay. At 
the same time he protests against the 
right of any minister of the Executive 
Government of the United States to 
hold him responsible for words spo- 
ken in debate, as a senator from 
Virginia, in crimination of such minis- 
ter, or the administration under which 
he shall have taken office.” 

Clay asserted that Randolph had 
disavowed his senatorial immunity in 
the course of making the offending 
speech. Benton, a witness to the 
speech, denies (as did Randolph) that 
Randolph did any such thing: “The 
published report of the speech, as 
taken down by the reporters and not 
revised by the speaker,” reports 
Benton, “contains nothing of it. Such 
gasconade was foreign to Mr. 
Randolph’s character.” 

Benton obviously admires the 
high-toned behavior of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, who was every way 
Benton’s (not to mention Clay’s) social 
superior. Clay’s family came into 
prominence through him, and some of 
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THOMAS HART BENTON OF MISSOURI 


his distant relatives became signifi- 
cant legislative and judicial figures in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and elsewhere. 

Randolph, on the other hand, was 
of the oldest Virginian aristocracy. As 
he was proud to note, Randolph was 
descended from Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the Indian chief 
Powhatan. Thus, his ancestors had 
ruled in Virginia before the English 
arrived. Additionally, his English 
ancestors formed the most significant 
clan in colonial Virginia, and his kin 
network in his own day included 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and 
Robert E. Lee. Benton was a sometime 
buddy and fellow rowdy of Andrew 
Jackson on the western frontier in the 
days before their political triumphs. 
Indeed, Randolph’s friends spanned 
the social gamut! 

The speech at which Clay became 
offended did include some fiery lan- 
guage, as did most of Randolph’s 
speeches. Society belles in Richmond 
and Washington knew what they 
were doing when they thronged to the 
state and federal capitols to hear 
Randolph speak, to watch his master- 
ful performances. 

Francis Walker Gilmer, the 
University of Virginia’s first professor 
of law, wrote a little book on oratory 
and orators in the 1820s. In his book, 
Gilmer averred that Randolph fell 
short on two of Cicero’s three mea- 
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sures of an orator. Gilmer may have 
been right that Randolph seldom per- 
suaded those not already in agree- 
ment with him. He may well have had 
a point when he said that Randolph 
did not inspire men to action. Yet, 
Randolph’s invective was feared by all 
who ever had come athwart his path. 
When he pointed his long, bony finger 
at the latest target of his ire, the ensu- 
ing invective seldom failed to flay 
Randolph’s mark. 

In this case, Randolph was com- 
plaining about what is now a rather 
obscure policy of President John 
Quincy Adams’ rather workaday 
administration. He dared anyone from 
the administration to defend it. Benton 
opines that this surely was not a chal- 
lenge to a duel, and if his description 
is accurate, his conclusion follows nat- 
urally. As Benton tells it, Clay simply 
received an inaccurate account of 
what Randolph had said, and 
Randolph, for the reasons already 
described, refused to explain himself. 

History has generally given us the 
account Clay heard as the “real” story. 
Randolph, Clay was told, had accused 
Clay of forging a letter from the 
Mexican ambassador to the Executive 
Branch. In summation, Randolph was 
supposed to have referred to the 
Adams administration as “a corrupt 
coalition between the puritan and 
blackleg.” 

Colorful, yes. In fact, the image of 
Adams the Puritan and Clay the black- 
leg has enough of truth in it (Clay 
being a famous card player, drinker, 
etc.) to make it seem poetic for 
Randolph to have referred to them 
thus. On being asked, though, 
Randolph claimed to have referred to 
the “puritanic-diplomatic-black- 
legged administration.” In light of 
Randolph’s evident references else- 
where in his speech to the supposed 
“Corrupt Bargain” by which Clay had 
brought Adams to power in return for 
the top cabinet post, it seems natural 
for Clay to have understood his own 
blacklegged character to have been 
the second referent of Randolph's epi- 
thet. Benton (a Democrat, mind you, 
and thus a partisan opponent of Clay 
and Adams) thought this a trifle. 

For Randolph, the duel was in 
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part a defense of Virginia’s rights in 
the Senate, and so he wanted the duel 
to be held on its soil. As the appointed 
time, 4:30 p.m., Saturday, April 8, 
1826, approached, Benton indirectly 
asked Randolph whether he still 
intended not to fire on Clay. 
Despite the lapse of a week 
since the arrangements had 
been made, Randolph said, 
“T shall do nothing to dis- 
turb the sleep of the child 
or the repose of the 
mother.” 

Randolph of Roanoke 
quickly made codicils to his 
will. His friend and political ally 
Nathaniel Macon of North 
Carolina was to receive 
“some English shillings,” 
says Benton, “to keep = 
the game while he ~~ ===" 
played whist.” 
Randolph dis- 
patched his closest 
slave, Johnny, to 
fetch some gold American coins from 
the nearest branch of the United States 
Bank. When he came back without 
them, Randolph said in a high pitch, 
“Their name is legion! and they are liars 
from the beginning. Johnny, bring me 
my horse.” 

This exchange was the prelude to 
the most humorous aspect of the 
whole drama. Randolph’s equation of 
bank employees with demons and 
with demons’ prince was the stuff of 
the standard Virginia Democratic 
position. As John Taylor of Caroline, 
Littleton Waller Tazewell, and 
Thomas Jefferson had long held, 
national banks were iniquitous by 
nature, and mistreatment at their 
hands was to be expected. 

Randolph had also taken on an 
idiosyncratic piety in his middle age. 
At one time, under what the mature 
Randolph judged the foul spiritual 
influence of his famous stepfather, 
Judge St. George Tucker, and his free- 
thinking friends, Randolph was a sup- 
porter of the French Revolution. He 
even took to signing his name using 
the French Revolutionary | title 
“Citoyen” and to dating his letters 
using a Revolutionary calendar, rather 
than the papal one in use today (which 
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Randolph insisted. “You want silver?” 
came the response. “I want my 
money!” “Have you a cart, Mr. 
Randolph, to put it in?” 

When the 
cashier informed 
é Randolph that the 

a branch had gold, 
»°% despite what his 
slave had been 
told, he was not exactly mollified. 
He took the nine pieces of gold he 
had wanted and closed his account 
by taking the rest in a check. 


WIN ; di” The purpose of all this had 
ee |i t») been to enable Randolph to 
“) \\ leave Benton a gift. 
Randolph put a note in his 


pocket and told Benton to 
read it in case he 


then had been in use in Virginia for a 
century). 

By 1826, Randolph filled his let- 
ters of advice to young relatives and 
to the several wards he had taken 
under his wing with admonitions to 
devout Episcopalianism. He surely 
believed himself, as he wrote in his 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
a member in good standing of the 
Church of his ancestors. He lowered 
the boom on his stepfather for the 
shortcomings in his spiritual train- 
ing (among other things) in a long 
admonitory letter. Tucker, Randolph 
wrote, had time to repent. 

One might think that for a duelist 
to use Christ’s words in referring to 
bankers had a tinge of blasphemy, but 
coming from Randolph, this was pos- 
sibly high humor. Benton cannot sup- 
press a reference to Randolph’s “clear 
silver-toned voice.” In the Missouri 
Democrat’s hands, the account is 
nearly farcical. 

On arriving at the bank office, 
Benton says a witness told him, 
Randolph asked how much money he 
had in his account. He was told that he 
had $4,000.00 (a princely sum). He 
asked for it, and the teller counted out 
$4,000.00 in bills. “I want money,” 
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Contemporary sketch of Randolph. Credit: University of Virginia, Alderman Library. 
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was killed. 
The nine gold 
coins were to 
be divided 
among 
Benton, 
Randolph’s second, and another man, 
each of whom was to use the money to 
have a seal made to wear in remem- 
brance of Randolph! 

Randolph’s determination not to 
shoot Clay was nearly shaken. Clay, 
knowing little of duels, asked that the 
count might be slowed in order that he 
might have time to fire. Randolph took 
this to indicate a desire—which 
Benton judged outside Clay’s calcula- 
tions—to take better aim. When 
Randolph’s second said he considered 
that an unfortunate idea, Clay relent- 
ed, and so a rather rapid cadence was 
agreed upon. 

Randolph was discomfited by the 
accidental firing of his first pistol, 
which he was holding rather noncha- 
lantly, in an attempt to become accus- 
tomed to the grip, at the time. His sen- 
sitivities were hurt by the examination 
of the pistols that necessarily followed, 
but Clay agreed Randolph’s misfire 
should be counted an accident. 

The shooting ground lay in a 
small clearing in a “thick forest,” as 
Benton describes it. Each of the two 
duelists stood in a depressed area. 
When the two fired, Clay hit the 
ground behind Randolph, while 
Randolph's shot struck the stump 
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behind Clay. 

Clay, the amateur, called for 
another round. 

Benton, intervening with 


Randolph, irritated the Virginian. Still 
under the impression that Clay want- 
ed to kill him, Randolph pondered 
shooting to disable the Kentuckian. To 
Benton, he made this all clear. Still, as 
Randolph told the story there on the 
field after the first exchange of shots, 
he had not tried to kill Clay. He never 
shot above Clay’s knees. 

Benton recollects that Randolph told 
him, “with a beauty of expression and a 
depth of feeling which no studied oratory 
can ever attain, and which | shall never 
forget, these impressive words: / would 
not have seen him fall mortally, or even 
doubtfully wounded, for all the land that 
is watered by the King of Floods and all 
his tributary streams.” 

What ensued must have been the 
tensest moment of all for Benton. He 
withdrew a little way to observe fur- 
ther, he recalled. He trained his eyes 
on Randolph, “who[m] | then knew to 
be the only one in danger.” Clay’s sec- 
ond shot struck the ground behind 
Randolph near his first. Randolph 
fired up into the air, then announced, 
“I do not fire at you, Mr. Clay.” He 
advanced to take Clay’s hand, and 
Clay reciprocated. Randolph noted, 
“You owe me a coat, Mr. Clay,” for 
Clay’s aim had improved between his 
first shot and his second. Clay’s 
answer, equally light-hearted, was, “I 
am glad the debt is no greater.” Then, 
Benton disclosed his secret to all. 

Later, a representative of the bank 
arrived to notify Randolph that he had 
received $130.00 more than was owed 
him. Randolph’s reply was that he 
believed the bank had a posted policy 
of correcting 
errors only at 
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the moment and at its counter. Then, 
once the bank man had left, Randolph 
told his fellows, “I will pay it on 
Monday; people must be honest, if 
banks are not.” 

Benton did not suffer for 
Randolph’s survival, for on his trip to 
London shortly thereafter, Randolph 
bought Benton a seal. For a motto, 
Randolph had inscribed upon it the 
Latin phrase Factis non verbis (“By 
deed not word”). Thereafter, he often 
teased Benton that the non (“not”) 
should be an et (“and”). To judge by 
what we know of Benton, the humor 
in Randolph's jest arose from its truth- 
fulness. 

Benton concluded that this was 
the last high-toned duel he had seen, 
and that it was probably a better 
example of men settling their disputes 
honorably than the untrammelled vio- 
lence that had become common since 
dueling’s abolition. Randolph and 
Clay, who had been political oppo- 
nents since Clay first joined Randolph 
in the House of Representatives, never 
reconciled their political differences. 

Today, John Randolph’s bones lie 
in Hollywood Cemetery in Richmond, 
where they are near those of James 
Monroe, Jefferson Davis, and thou- 
sands of unidentified Confederate sol- 
diers. This was not his first burial 
place, though. Soon after his demise, 
Randolph had been laid to rest in the 
soil of his own Roanoke Plantation. In 
accordance with his instructions, he 
was placed in the shade of an old tree 
and his face was turned to the west, 
toward Kentucky. From that posture, 
he intended eternally “to keep an eye 
on Henry Clay.” © 


Constantine Gutzman is a 
graduate student in history at 
the University of Virginia. 
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Southern Gooking 


WITH SALLIE JEAN 


The first time I visited my husband’s 
bachelor pad, I was a bit surprised, but per- 
haps not for all the expected reasons. 
Contrary to popular T.V. depictions, the place 
was very clean, though Jacking in some of 
life’s usual “necessities” (a.k.a. furniture). 
What shocked me the most, however, was the 
bareness of his kitchen. Not that I expected 
every man to be a gourmet chef like my 
father—an Army Colonel—was, but surely 
one must eat, musn’t they? His refrigerator 
was stocked with one gallon of milk, period. 
And his freezer contained ice (no shock 
there) and a box of cereal! Oh yes, can’t for- 
get the bottle of bourbon on the counter. 

Needless to say, I was skeptical when he 
invited me over for a homecooked birthday 
dinner. By this time a friend had left sofas in 
his care, so at least we had a place to sit down. 
Out came a delicious pizza. Being the trusting 
sort, I could not stop raving about my surprise 
at this culinary feat, until at last he showed me 
the box. Aha! So this is what he must live on. 
Tums out his customary dinner was indeed 
homecooked: spaghetti with bottled sauce. 
He proudly showed me his one pot, explain- 
ing that he didn’t need another because pour- 
ing the cold sauce on hot pasta heated the 
whole creation perfectly. 

Imagine my surprise some 5 years later 
watching him select—and improvise 
from—trecipes out of cookbooks I barely 
even take time to look at. This has been a 
gradual but wonderful progression, begin- 
ning several years ago with his creation of 
our family’s “usual,” Pascagoula Pasta. 
Heat 8 oz. of Sundried Tomatoes in olive oil 
with 2 large tablespoons of chopped garlic, 
1 cup frozen corn, and | cup chopped 
pecans, and toss it with one pound cooked 
spaghetti. Shake on chopped cilantro and 
parmesan cheese, and enjoy! 


Mothers Day brought 


Fort Bragg Beef 


a very savory curry dish: 


1 Tbs. olive oil 

1 large onion, sliced 

| to 2 Tbs. chopped garlic 

{ pound lean beef, cut into strips 
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1 cup beef broth 

I tsp. Oregano 

2 tsp. ground cumin 

1/2 tsp. Allspice 

I cup couscous (or rice, though couscous is 
best), cooked according to package 
directions 

chopped cilantro for garnish 


In a large skillet or electric wok. heat oil 
and saute garlic and onion. Add the beef and 
saute, stirring often to brown strips on all 
sides. Stir in broth and spices. Add ground 
pepper to taste. Simmer about 15 minutes. 
Server over couscous, sprinkled with cilantro. 


Another hit was 


Galveston Fish Tacos: 


Make batter by mixing together 1 cup 
flour, 1 Tbs. chopped garlic (optional), black 
pepper and 1 bottle of beer. Cut one pound 
of cod into chunks, dip in batter and fry in 
olive oil until lightly browned on all sides. 
Serve in warmed corn tortillas with shredded 
cabbage, cilantro, and white sauce (1/4 cup 
Mayonaisse mixed with 1/2 cup plain yogurt 
and 1/2 cup Garlic Salsa). Pass lime wedges 
and hot sauce (Combine | bottle Roasted 
Tomato Salsa, 2 bottles Ortega Thick Taco 
Sauce, 4 diced jalapeno peppers, | bottle 
Tabasco sauce, 2 tsp. chopped garlic, 2 tsp. 
cumin, | tsp. chili powder, and pepper to 
taste.) 


And finally, on my last birthday, he and our 
boys teamed up to make 


Palm Beach Bass: 


2 pounds Chilean Sea Bass, 
cut into 4 servings 
2 tsp. chopped fresh basil 
1 large sweet onion (such as Vidalia) 
1 cup sundried tomatoes in oil 


pepper to taste 
4 large pieces of aluminum foil 


Preheat oven to 325 degrees. Distribute 
half the onion and half the sundried tomatoes 
between the four pieces of foil (place in the 
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center). Top with fish, then basil, then remain- 
ing onion and tomatoes. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, fold the foil to make a tight parcel 
around each piece of fish. Place packets 
directly on the oven rack and bake about 25 
minutes, or until fish is cooked through. 


And for my birthday cake, 


Shrewsbury Cakes 


(more like tea cakes or cookies), imported 
from England from our founding fathers in 
Virginia, no doubt: 


1/2 pound (2 sticks) butter 3/4 cup sugar 


2 eggs 2 Tbs. brandy 
4 tsp. ground coriander 1/2 tsp. nutmeg 
3 cups flour 


Cream the butter and sugar together until 
fluffy. Add the egg, brandy, coriander and nut- 
meg. Mix well. Sift the flour into the butter 
mixture and work in thoroughly. Shape the 
dough into a ball, wrap it in wax paper and 
chill for an hour. 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Cut the 
dough in half, and roll the first half on a 
floured roller until the dough is 1/4 inch thick. 
Cut into rectangles. Place the cakes on a light- 
ly greased cookie sheet and bake about [0 
minutes or until very lightly browned. Repeat 
with the other half. 

With Daddy training them, our sons will 
be ready for career in the military, on the foot- 
ball field, or even as helpful husbands. Now if 
only they could all learn to do laundry. 


Sallie Jean is the Southern 


Partisan cooking columnist. 
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So goes part of a long let- 
ter, written home after the 
Battle of Chancellorsville 
by Urbanus (Bamey) 
Dart, a lieutenant in a 
company of nifle- 
y men in the 26th 

Georgia, part of The 
Georgia __ Brigade. 
Commander of this 
brigade was the 

esteemed Brigadier 
_ General John B. Gordon, 
*.. whose actions had 
* much to do with the per- 
formance of Confederate 
" forces in the eastem sector 
of the Chancellorsville con- 
flict. This action is known as 
the Battle of Salem Church, or 
sometimes ‘The Second Battle 
of Fredericksburg.” 
On April 29, 1863, Union General Joe 
Hooker left camp near Fredericksburg and 
moved west toward Chancellorsville, 
planning to strike Lee’s left flank. One 
corps, under General John Sedgwick, 
was left at his old camp, straddling the 
river just below Fredericksburg, but 
Hooker moved his large army across 
country and had 46,000 men at 
Chancelorsville before Lee guessed 
what he was about. 

On May 1, Lee, alerted to the dan- 
ger, also left a rear guard (near 
Fredericksburg) while he moved against 
Hooker's advancing army, some ten 
miles to the west. This rear guard includ- 
ed General Early’s entire division, plus 
two other brigades. Thus it was that 
there was a force of about 10,000 men 
opposing Sedgwick’s Union Corps, 
which numbered around 30,000. 

Early's division was strung out in a 
long line along a railroad track and began 
fighting a defensive battle. This line, 
which included the 26th Georgia, had the 


me 


“Our brigade was divided into 
two columns, with the agth 
and two other regiments in 
front. Our gallant Brigadier, 
Gordon—oh how we love 
him—tode out in front and 
told us we had turned the tide 
of battle before and he was 
going to storm the heights 
and he did not want us to go 
anywhere he would not go 
himself. He asked how many 
would follow him, and all 
those that would must raise 

. their hats. Every hat was in 
the air and with a shout we 
followed him.” 
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\ How General Gordon Energized 
The Georgia Brigade === 


job of piling logs and dirt on the tracks to 
form a more defensive position. Then, to 
hold off a Yankee attack some crafty 
schemes were hatched to hide the fact 
that their numbers were so small. 

First, they built a string of extra 
campfires; then they did some marching 
and counter-marching, showing them- 
selves just often enough to make it 
appear that there was “quite an army” 
there! Next, the officers left instructions to 
form “hollering details.” The men enjoyed 
this. The idea was to start a rebel yell at 
one end and sustain it all along the line 
(similar to “the wave” at a football stadi- 
um) down to the end and then have a 
resounding repeat of the entire thing. 
Again and again echoed the yells, back 
and forth, and it must have been suc- 
cessful because there was no attack or 
show of hostility on the part of the enemy 
over a period of two and a half days. 

Lt. Bamey Dart was an enthusiastic 
participant in this “hollering detail,” and 
talked glowingly of it in his long letter home: 


During Friday, Saturday and a 
portion of Sunday we had to work 
by strategy alone. We would, dur- 
ing the day, show ourselves on our 
breastworks from  Hamilton’s 
Crossing to a good distance 
beyond the city. At night one half of 
the forces would slip out and form 
a second line of battle in the 
woods, and those left in front 
would stretch out. Details were 
made to build fires along our lines 
and holler and whoop and by this 
means we kept them off during 
Friday, Saturday and a portion of 
Sunday. Well, it was sufficient. 


When the Yankees finally did move, 
they did so resolutely, driving the 
Southern troops back and succeeding in 
capturing a strategic location known as 
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Marye’s Heights, fortified with gun 
redoubts. Some of Lee’s units, detached 
from his main force, moved back to guard 
against any further advance by Sedgwick. 
At this point, although Sedgwick’s 
advance was checked, the Federals 
were still in control of the heights. 

The next action in the drama of the 
Battle of Salem Church takes place on 
May 4th, and here the remnant Rebel 
Army showed plenty of initiative. Although 
several units were involved, the most vig- 
orous generalship came from General 
Gordon, and Dart’s comments and opin- 
ions about him are most revealing. 

It must be remembered _ that 
Gordon, at that time, was recovering 
from five wounds received at 
Sharpsburg, where he had been a 
colonel in charge of the 6th Alabama. It 
took many months to recover from his 
injuries and Lee wasn’t sure he was well 
enough for full duty. 

However, Gordon, a recenily pro- 
moted Brigadier, was a valued comman- 
der whose services were needed. It was 
probably General Early who played a 
part in reinstating him, and Gordon was 
selected to lead the Georgia Brigade, 
composed entirely of men from his 
home state. Not being sure he had the 
men’s full confidence and suspecting he 
was somewhat unfamiliar to them, he 
decided a bold approach was needed. It 
was here that he rode out in front of the 
brigade and asked the men to raise their 
hats if they would follow him to recapture 
the hills of Fredericksburg. 

Gordon moved quickly to the attack. 
Troops were undoubtedly stirred by his 
words, and morale was high. Quoting 
again from Dart’s letter: 


For two miles we went, and as 
soon as we commenced storming 
the heights, the Yankees retreated 
and formed a line of battle so they 
could flank us but our General 
knew his business and after taking 
possession of the heights we 
formed two lines, one to prevent 
them from reinforcing through the 
town, the other to prevent an 
attack upon those guarding the 
heights. Heavy skirmishing went 
on until about 5:00. 

The General rode again in 
front of us and told us he wanted 
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“While under full headway 
and under fire from the 
heights, | received an order to 
halt, with the explanation that 
the other troops were to unite 
in assault; but the order had 
come too late. | replied to the 
order that it was too late to halt 


the men and that a few minutes 
more would decide the result 
of the charge. General Early 


playfully but — earnestly 
remarked, after the fort was 
taken, that success had saved 
me from being court-martialed 
for disobedience to orders.” 


us to charge some batteries and 
drive every Yankee into the river. 
We had to raise our hats again to 
inform him if we were willing, and 
on we went climbing hills, some 40 
or 50 feet high and so steep we 
had to climb them on hands and 
knees. One battery in our rear, 
another on our left flank, and two in 
front were all throwing shells and 
canister. We had, by this time, got 
so ciose to the enemy that the 
other batteries could not play upon 
us without doing damage to their 
own men. 


At about that time Dart, involved in 
intense action, received a slight wound 
in his leg. He limped on, using his sword 
as a cane, while Gordon appeared 
before them once more, telling them he 
was proud of them and that he wanted to 
clean the woods of the Yankees. “We 
fixed bayonets and according to his 
orders commenced yelling, for he told us 
he wanted us to make the welkin ring. 
We advanced with a genuine Georgia 
whoop and we run the devils out without 
firing a shot and most of them did not 
stop until they were safe on the other 
side of the river.” 

It was well that Gordon moved 
aggressively, gaining much ground as 
he took the enemy by surprise. In telling 
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of this chain of events in his autobiogra- 
phy Reminiscences of the War, he not 
only relates a different version of the 
speech he made to the Georgia Brigade, 
but also relates a slight mixup in the 
order he received from General Early: 


As | was officially a compara- 
tive stranger to the men of this 
brigade, | said in a few sentences to 
them that we should know each 
other better when the battle of the 
day was over; that | trusted we 
should go together into that fort, 
and if there were a man in the 
brigade who did not wish to go, | 
would excuse him if he would step 
to the front and make himself 
known. Of course, there was no 
man found who desired to be 
excused, 

Whether it was my fault or the 
fault of the wording of the order 
itself, | am not able to say, but there 
was a serious misunderstanding. 
My brigade, as it afterward 
appeared, was intended to be only 
a portion of the attacking force, 
whereas | had understood the 
order to direct me to proceed at 
once to the assault upon the fort; 
and | proceeded. 

While under full headway and 
under fire from the heights, | 
received an order to halt, with the 
explanation that the other troops 
were to unite in assault; but the 
order had come too late. | replied to 
the order that it was too late to halt 
the men and that a few minutes 
more would decide the result of the 
charge. General Early playfully but 
eamestly remarked, after the fort 
was taken, that success had saved 
me from being court-martialed for 
disobedience to orders. 


This concludes the action, and 
Gordon tells no more about the battle in 
his memoirs. But Barney Dart, in winding 
up his letter, tells of the great quantities of 
supplies and equipment left by the 
retreating Union Army. He concludes by 
mentioning the tragic shooting of General 
Jackson, which happened on May 1: 
“Poor old Stonewall is dangerously 
wounded. What a dear victory if he dies.” 

There is no doubt that General 
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Gordon was an inspiring figure in the 
eyes of his men. But a lot of it seems to 
have come from family and environment. 

Just before the war began, Gordon 
was engaged in the operation of a coal 
mine in the mountainous northwestern 
corner of Georgia. At the start of hostilities, 
he organized a company of men known 
as the “Raccoon Roughs,” named for 
nearby Raccoon Mountain. Gordon was 
elected their captain. 

Although he had no military training 
he quickly became one of the best officers 
in Lee’s army, with a natural aptitude for 
soldiering and high intelligence. By war’s 
end he was a major general in charge of a 
corps. 

In appearance, Gordon was a tall, 
impressive-looking man and an excellent 
horseman who always sat ramrod- 
straight. He was courtly in manner but a 
courageous and aggressive fighter. 
However, his most outstanding quality 
was the ability to speak so enthusiastical- 
ly to his troops before battle that they went 
forward with tremendous dedication to the 
job at hand. 

The Raccoon Roughs began their 
war duties attached to the 6! Alabama. 
Promotions came fast in those hectic 
days, and within a year of his enlistment 
Gordon was a full-fledged colonel. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the Battle of Seven 
Pines when his regiment 
was in the Rhodes 
brigade of 


BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH HOOKER, US. 
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General D.H. Hills division. When Rhodes 


was seriously wounded, command 
devolved to the senior colonel and Gordon 
led the brigade with the same sort of spirit 
and dash which characterized his whole 
career. He was only 30 years old at the 
time, and the ranks of Dixie patriots 
applauded his perfornance. 

Many surviving testimonials point to 
his gifted ability as an orator. His spirited 
talk at Chancellorsville was so effective that 
after the battle one of his soldiers was 
heard to remark that he never wished to 
hear Gordon speak again. Asked why, he 
replied, “Because he makes me feel like | 
could storm Hell itself.” 

Gordon’s bravery under fire was 

shown at Sharpsburg. Here, when 
informed by Lee that his position 
at the Bloody Lane was crucial 
to saving the army from 

destruction, he replied in a 

ringing voice within 

: earshot of his men: 

* “General, these men are 

going to stay here until the 

sun goes down or victory 

is won.” They held it all 
right—until sundown, against 
unending waves of blue uniforms. 
Gordon kept his horse at 
Sharpsburg, in spite of being wounded 
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four times. Then, a fifth wound caught him 
in the face and he fell unconscious, his 
face in his hat, and he might have drowned 
in his own blood had not a previous bullet 
pierced his cap, allowing the blood to exit 
through the hole! 

After a lengthy hospital stay, Gordon, 
now a Brigadier, took charge of a brigade 
of Georgians, resplendent in their vibrant 
young manhood, composed of the 13th, 
14th, 31st, 38th, 60th and 61st regiments. 

In 1864 their worth was proved at the 
Battle of the Wildemess when Elwell's 
corps faced a swarm of Grant's Union 
troops. At first it looked bad for the South as 
General Jones faltered; then Gordon’s 
brigade, taking the front position, stood firm 
and refused to give an inch. The 
Confederate lines were re-established, but 
then on the following day, with two 
brigades, he took the initiative against his 
old rival, General Sedgwick, and drove the 
enemy from the works. In this action he 
captured 600 prisoners, among them gen- 
erals Seymour and Shaler. 

Another often-told story involves both 
Gordon and General Lee. It happened at 
The Mule Shoe at Spotsylvania when 
Gordon was leading Early’s division. 
Suddenly the tide tumed to what looked 
like sure defeat for the South. At this point, 
General Lee rode quietly to the front and 
announced his intention of entering the 
battle at the head of his troops. In an 
instant, Gordon was moving up to the reins 
of Traveler and began to direct the general 
back. Then a cry rang up from many 
throats, as follows: “General Lee to the 
rear!” 

Perhaps stirred to supreme action by 
the courage of Lee, Gordon trumpeted 
“Follow Me!” and led a new charge with 
such ferociousness that the federals were 
driven back from the base of the “Bloody 
Angle.” For this charge he was promoted, 
a week later, to the rank of major general. 

This and other incidents all prove 
Gordon loved action and wanted to be in 
the midst of it) When the fighting was 
fiercest, his appearance seemed to 
change; and a contemporary noted that 
his face grew white, the scar on his cheek 
grew red or purple, and his eyes blazed. 
One soldier observed, “Did you ever see 
the gir’ral in battle? He’s the prettiest thing 
you ever did see on a field fight. I'd put fight 
into a whipped chicken just to look at him.” 

As a major general, Gordon fought 
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through the camage of Cold Harbor and 
then followed General Early in a campaign 
in Maryland. Next came an exciting 
Shenandoah campaign—and after that 
Gordon again distinguished himself in a 
struggle at Cedar Creek, against General 
Sheridan. 

His final effort, as the war was dwin- 
dling, took place at Petersburg. He led a 
desperate, but unsuccessful attack 
against Ft. Stedman but, lacking strength 
and underestimating the strength of feder- 
al artillery, was forced to fall back. There 
was mighty little the embattled 
Confederacy could do now, for the end 
was coming up fast. 

The general succinctly analyzed the 
failure many years after the war with this 
observation on the assault on Ft. Stedman: 


This last supreme effort to break 
the hold of General Grant upon 
Petersburg and Richmond was the 
expiring struggle of the Confederate 
Giant, whose strength was nearly 
exhausted and whose limbs were 
heavily shackled by the most oner- 
ous conditions. Lee knew, as we did, 
that the chances against us were as 
a hundred to one. 


Gordon held a rear guard action as 
the army retreated from Petersburg. By 
this time he was one of Lee’s most trusted 
confidants. 

Just before the end came, there was 
a last council meeting, and a desperate 
plan was devised by Lee, Longstreet, 
Fitzhugh Lee, and Gordon: the idea was to 
cut a path through the Union forces for the 
amy’s escape. The plan was doomed to 
failure by overpowering Union reinforce- 
ments. The only thing left to do was sur- 
render—and Gordon was one of those 
with General Lee at Appomattox. 

Once hostilities were over, Gordon, 
now recognized as a hero, enjoyed an 
illustrious postwar career. Returming to 
Georgia, he worked tirelessly for the good 
of ihe state and its people. He was twice 
elected to the State Senate in the 1870s, 
then elevated to governor in 1886 and re- 
elected in 1888. In 1890 he was again 
sent to the Senate; then in the same year 
was unanimously chosen as commander 
of the United Confederate Veterans, a 
position held for life. Gordon died in 1904, 
having put in many years of community 
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service in addition to a brilliant military 
career. 

A popular authority on Gordon is Ken 
W. Smith, Judge of the Municipal Court of 
the city of Hazelhurst, Georgia and 
Judge-Elect of the State Court of Jeff 
Davis County. Judge Smith appears fre- 
quently before history buffs with a talk 
entitled “John B. Gordon—Southern 
Warrior, Southern Statesman.” Here 
is a sampling: 


Gordon was a master at 
recognizing and exploiting the 
inspiration value of a situation 
prior to battle. He knew that 
the Confederates’ trump card 
in any given battle was the sol- 
diers’ notion of duty, honor and 
devotion to the cause; and the 
air of invincibility that they 
assumed when these attributes 
were stirred. And he knew there 
was no limit to the sacrifice the com- 
mon soldier would make in his love 
for General Lee. 


Another tribute to Gordon came from 
none other than Margaret Mitchell, who 
did a popular series on Southern military 
leaders while a feature writer for the 
Atlanta Journal. Her profile of the general 
appeared in the Journal's magazine sec- 


“Gordon was a master 
at recognizing and exploit- 
ing the inspiration value of 
a situation prior to battle. 
He knew that the 
Confederates’ trump card 
in any given battle was the 
soldiers’ notion of duty, 
honor and devotion to the 
cause; and the air of invin- 
cibility that they assumed 
when these attributes were 
stirred. And he knew there 
was no limit to the sacri- 
fice the common soldier 
would make in his love for 
General Lee.” 
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tion November 29, 1925, and proclaimed, 
in part: 


General John Brown Gordon, 
the ‘Bayard of the Confederacy,’ 
whose statue now guards the 
entrance to the State Capitol and 
after whom Gordon Street in Atlanta 
was named, was a handsome man, 
pleasant of smile and possessed of 
great dignity and bearing. He was 
magnetic, drawing all hearts and 
eyes to him and when he spoke, all 
others were silent to listen. A 
stranger coming into his presence 
could not but realize that he stood 
before a great man. 


And what of Barney Dart, the brave 
young lieutenant who wrote so vividly of 
Gordon and the Battle of Salem Church? 
After army discharge Barney, with his 
brothers, became a successful lumber 
executive. The Darts owned and operated 
the St. Simons Mills. They are remem- 
bered as hard-working, dedicated busi- 
ness leaders in both Brunswick and St. 
Simons Island, Georgia. & 


Don Farrant is a freelance 
writer living in coastal Georgia. 
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James NicPherson 


BY ROBERT C. CHEEKS 


Clad appropriately in L.L. Bean, 
compassionately anti-tobacco, pro- 
foundly statist, there is an air of intel- 
lectual intimacy about these blessed 
mavens. Indeed, they are intellectuals 
in the Marxist sense; “.. . a body of 
schooled and highly rational persons 
bitterly opposed to established social 
institutions.” Their seed has sired the 
mimetic Bill and Hillary. They are the 
children of the Utilitarians and they 
work assiduously conforming history 
to the socialist paradigm. Egalitarian 
collectivism, statism, consolidation and 
centralization have all proven a fail- 
ure; this century’s butcher’s bill set at 
150 million, and academia has yet to 
learn the lesson. The old university 
cadre—"Mr. Trotsky of the Central 
Cafe”’— mucks about and presses on. 

Confined to sterile classrooms 
they dispense the hierarchial ortho- 


doxy of the Radical Left juxtaposed 


Clintons 


Historic 


Defenders 


One of the most notable events of 
the recent impeachment ordeal was 
the very public involvement of a num- 
ber of academics. Calling on the House 
to drop the charges against the presi- 
dent and “get back to the public busi- 
ness,” 500 Historians in Defense of the 
Constitution took out a full-page ad in 
section A of the New York Times. 

In the ad, these denizens of the ivory 
tower argued that the nation faced no 
less than “a choice between preserving 
and undermining our Constitution.” 
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among apodictical factoids; dates, 
names, events uttered in the argot of 
the Leftist cognoscenti. They curse the 
South, its traditions, prescriptions, its 
non-progressiveness, and above all its 
Arcadian, Highland, code of honor. 
The South as enslavers, nevermind the 
New England Puritans and their great 
ships with their high fat sails and deep 
putrid holds filed to overflowing with 
Africa’s shackled cargo. Nevermind 
the capitalist-bourgoisie and their 
thirst for wealth and dominance. 
Nevermind leviathan. 

The war was about slavery, it 
must be about slavery. Emancipation 
sanctifies the slaughter: the san- 
guinary anointing of the masses. Marx 
would approve. Ignore the paucity of 
historical examples that illustrates a 
racial or ethnic majority engaging in 
fratricide in order to emancipate a 
racial or ethnic minority. 

You can’t say that! If you do we’ll 
list you as “politically incorrect.” We'll 


Additionally, in their profes- 
sionals opinion, the House 
had given birth to “a dan- 
gerous new theory of 
impeachment” that threat- 
ened American democracy 
and the rule of law. 

The organizers of the 
effort were Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. of the City 
University of New York, Sean Wilentz of 
Princeton, and C. Vann Woodward of 
Yale. Woodward’s leadership was a 
surprise to many, as was the signature 
of fellow Southern historian Drew 
Gilpin Faust. Battle Cry of Freedom’s 
James McPherson and Eisenhower 
scholar Stephen Ambrose seemed out 
of place as well. Or maybe not. 

Those more in the “usual sus- 
pects” category included: Doris Kearns 
Goodwin (she and her husband used to 
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brand you as a racist and that will be 
that! Orwell’s nightmare reigns within 
the boorish academy; the university as 
re-education center. The Left’s social 
historians do great injury. They ignore 
the first tenet of history—to record the 
truth. They attack our cultural-tradi- 
tional foundation; the utility of “pre- 
scriptive influences,” the restriction of 
powers, and the doctrine of States’ 
Rights. They obfuscate the causes of 
the great anti-statist revolutions of 
1776 and 1861 and mock those patri- 
ots who warned of the demagoguery 
of the masses. 

But the Approved State History 
teaches that the “late unpleasantness” 
was born in the cruel breast of white 
Southerners who oppressed and vic- 
timizied African slaves; not tariffs, not 
the expansion of central state authori- 
ty, not the despotic malevolence of 
“Father Abraham.” 

Abraham Lincoln as icon: “A 
member of the Holy Trinity,” the schol- 


work for JFK), Sheldon Hackney (Mr. 
Political Correctness of “water buf- 
faloes” fame), Julian Bond (NAACP), 
James MacGregor Burns (FDR Fan 
Club), David Donald (loving biographer 
of Lincoln and Sumner), John Hope 
Franklin (Clinton Race Commission), 
and Garry Wills (author the glowing 
Lincoln at Gettysburg). With so public a 
stand, the opinion weeklies were filled 
with interpretations. One beltway com- 
mentator noted a decidedly strong rep- 
resentation from leaders in the field of 
Womyn's Studies. 

In the interest of keeping our read- 
ers informed, we provide for you here 
a complete list of signers who have 
Southern mailing addresses. You may 
wish io clip it for ready reference or 
discuss it with your alumni office the 
next time you're fingered for a contri- 
bution to the loyalty fund. 
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and HI 
Boorish 
Friends 


ars name is withheld. What of Lincoln 
and the expansion of state authority? 
You may not mention the establish- 
ment of nascent bureaucracies: the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Department of 
Agriculture or the statist legislation; 
Ag Colleges, Homestead, Tariff, 
Railroads, et al. It was the birth of 
leviathan,, the nanny state circa 1861 
and brave men took up arms against 
it, rallied around first principles and 
resisted the “single-party state.” 

But they will not teach it as such 
and therein we see the miasma of 
academia. They spin history, present- 
ing the war of state aggression as a 
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war to free slaves. They justi- 
fy the state and in the act of 
justifying they betray the 
scholars purpose in much 
the same way a doctor 
betrays his Hippocratic oath 
when he aborts a child. 
History as the will of the 
state. Now there’s something 
Nietzsche could get into! 
Perhaps the prescient 
Confederate divisional com- 
mander, Major General Pat 
Cleburne, said it best when 
he wrote in December of 1864 what 
would happen if the Yankees won; “. . 
. It means the history of this historic 
struggle will be written by the enemy; 
that our youth will be trained by 
Northern school teachers; will learn 
from Northern school books their ver- 
sion of the war; will be impressed by 
all the influences of history and educa- 
tion to regard our gallant dead as trai- 
tors, ow maimed veterans as fit 
objects for derision. It means the 
crushing of Southern manhood...” 
The psuedo-scholars of the 
Radical Left have deprived contempo- 
rary man of his soul; they have fouled 
and obliterated his past and spawned 


a lifeless creature out of the maw of 
“compulsive collectivism.” Hollywood, 
National Public Radio, and Dan Rather 
serve as the millennial Goebbels 
beseeching the unwashed and disem- 
powered, “Stay calm, everything will 
be all right.” 

Can we survive? Can we right the 
wrong done our past, our history? It 
remains to be seen. If we can make our 
local communities function as they 
once did. If our arable lands are again 
in the hands of families that are willing 
to turn their backs on “unbridled mar- 
ket capitalism.” If we are willing to 
abandon the destructive ideologies of 
the misanthropic state and embrace 
the Judeo-Christian world view—for 
the regeneration of spirit and charac- 
ter,” is of primary importance—than 
maybe we can change the course of 
modern history and the defeat the 
pseudo-clerisy that have dishonored 
themselves and betrayed our culture. 


Robert Cheeks’ work has 
appeared in America’s Civil War, 
and 
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BERMUDA 


Every hole & corner is filled up 


with Southerners! 


BY CAMERON SMITH 


Traces of Bermuda's 
unofficial allegiance to the 
CSA can still be found in 
the colorful old town of St. 
George’s. 


Some 600 miles east of 
Charleston, South Carolina, the First 
National still flies . . . in the warm 
breezes of St. George’s, Bermuda. 

The Stars & Bars serenely sway 
above the entrance to what was once 
the Globe Hotel—which served as the 
office of Major Norman S. Walker, the 
CSA’s purchasing agent in Bermuda. 
The hotel’s role in the war was 
marked around the time of the 
Centennial in 1961, when it was 
turned into The Confederate 
Museum. In 1997 it lost that name 
(but gained new vitality) as it was 
taken over by The Bermuda National 
Trust. This organization, which 
serves as the caretaker of Bermuda’s 
most historic sites, renovated both 
the structure and its contents and re- 
christened it the Bermuda National 
Trust Museum. 

Despite its name change, the 
museum’s exhibits remain largely 
devoted to the CSA, and it 
rewards the visitor today with 
striking insights into the person- 
alities and events which influ- 
enced from afar the South’s strug- 
gle toward independence. 


AN ISLAND OUTPOST 


While Bermuda may seem an 
unlikely place for a museum of the 
Lost Cause, the island’s sheltered har- 
bors and discreet warehouses (plus its 
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proximity to the Southern 
ports of Wilmington and 
Charleston) perfectly 
equipped it to be a crucial 
lifeline for the Confederacy 
during the Union Navy's 


coastal blockade. 
The island’s strategic 
position led many 


Bermudians to fear a Union 
invasion, despite Queen 
Victoria’s official proclama- 
tion of the island’s neutrali- 
ty in 1861. This fear, plus 
extensive family ties to the Southern 
states, made the tiny island a hotbed of 
Southern sympathizers. Even its 
newspaper, The Daily Royal Gazette, 
declared “We have ever regarded the 
Federals’ cause as hopeless and 
wrong .. . the Confederates have as 
much right to self-government as we 
have.” 
Enter Confederate Major Norm. 


S. Walker. ee 


At the behest of the fh 
Confederate govern- f 
ment, this Virginian | ~ 
had gone to Europe in | 
1862 with $2 million in 
cotton bonds, attempt- | 
ing to obtain supplies 
for the South. Shortly | 
thereafter, he pro- | 
ceeded to Bermuda, |, 
where he could coor- 
dinate shipments from 
the Continent to the | 
Confederacy. 

For more than 
two years, Walker 
used the Globe hotel as 
a base of operations 
as he busily assem- 


the resource-poor 


The renovated Globe Hotel is home to 
: the museum’s primary exhibit, “Rogues 
bled vital cargo for & Runners” (one may politely assume 


that the former refers to Yankees). 
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The Bermuda National Trust Museum in St. George’s 
(complete with Palmetto trees and the CSA flag). 


South . . . cargo which was then 
entrusted to the dashing pilots of 
sleek blockade runners to spirit off to 
Dixie. (Walker proved so effective at 
his task that in the summer of ’63, 
another Confederate shipping agent, 
Major Smith Stansbury, arrived with 
clerks to help manage the paper- 
work.) 
Major Walker was able to 
carry on the business of the 
CSA in Bermuda largely 
; unmolested; howev- 
er, he was not with- 
out a nemesis: the 
official Union pres- 
ence in Bermuda was 
embodied in one 
Colonel Charles Allen. 
As the sole U.S. agent 
on the island, Allen 
undoubtedly felt 
somewhat outnum- 
bered, and lamented 
to folks back home in 
a letter of April 1862 
that in Bermuda 
“every hole & corner is 
filled up with 
Southerners!” 
This beleaguered 
bluecoat was in fact 
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A vintage press still stamps out foil copies of 
the Great Seal of the Confederacy for visitors 
at the National Trust Museum. 


twice set upon and thrashed by per- 
sons hostile to the Union (once in the 
street and once in his own office), and 
he lived under the threat of a 
Confederate sea captain who vowed 
to shoot him on sight. Nonetheless, he 
doggedly battled the Confederate 
majority in his own bureaucratic way, 
even hiring an artist to paint pictures 
of the offending blockade-running 
ships which he could then convey to 
the Union Navy. 


AN OFFSHORE VIEW INTO 
THE CONFEDERACY’S PAST 


The exploits of Major Walker and 
Colonel Allen, as well as many other 
facets of Bermuda’s wartime experi- 
ence, are captured in the new exhibits 
of the Bermuda National ‘Trust 
Museum, updated in the facility’s 1997 
overhaul. Standing beneath the broad 
cedar rafters and rustic beams of the 
old Globe Hotel, the new displays and 
graphics are attractive and informa- 
tive, covering topics ranging from the 


ethnic composition of Bermuda’s pre- 
war population to the economic slump 
which followed the war. 

The museum’s maritime compo- 
nent will be of particular interest to 
naval enthusiasts. Roughly 120 ships 
made the sprint from Bermuda to 
Southern ports during the war years, 
and many of the vessels are represent- 
ed through models, drawings, and 
photos. Initially the success ratio for 
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The bold red and blue of the First National 
stands out from the pastel palette of nearby 
Bermudian architecture. 


these blockade runners was about 9:1, 
but toward the end of the war—by 
which time many of the best pilots had 
been captured—the runners’ chances 
against the Union Navy had dropped 
to just 50-50. One museum chart gives 
some insight into the financial incen- 
tives which drove runners to test the 
odds: a successful captain at the time 
could demand $500 a trip . . . his crew- 
men could expect $80 to $150, not to 
mention possibilities for bonuses and 
individual profiteering. 

Small details can often illuminate 
the “human” side of history, and the 
museum offers many glimpses into the 
daily wartime lives of Bermudian and 
Southern civilians. A vivid example of 
this is the roster of wildly inflated prices 
carried by some of the European luxu- 
ries once they finally made their way to 
Southern shores: ribbon at $50 per 
yard, ale at $6 a pint, and so on. 
(Incidentally, these “black market” 
prices are sadly reminiscent of the 
price tags which await the modern-day 
traveler to Bermuda!} The museum's 
panels also convey the population’s suf- 
ferings during the yellow fever out- 
break of 1864—which claimed over 
700 lives, and temporarily sent Major 
Walker and his family fleeing to 
England to escape the epidemic. 

The displays also introduce visi- 
tors to several personalities who 
gained local notoriety as they sought 
their fortunes on the stealthy west- 
bound ships. Ed Walsh was one such 
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figure. A black tradesman from St. 
George’s, Walsh became a ship’s car- 
penter with the unenviable task of 
plugging fresh holes in the hull made 
by cannonballs. He ran the blockade 
16 times; two of his ships were sunk, 
two were impounded, and each time 
he was taken prisoner and released, 
he signed on to yet another ship! 
Finally in 1864, he was captured by a 
Union captain who had nabbed him 
on a similar vessel just weeks before. 
At this point, Walsh assured the cap- 
tain it would be his last time, saying 
“this business is getting too hot for 
comfort!” 


A TINY TREASURE 

Although the Bermuda National 
Trust Museum is not as large as some 
CW museums here at home, it is com- 
mendable nonetheless. Any student of 
the War Between the States will find it 
invigorating to discover a fresh per- 
spective on an era in which the lives 
and fates of the South and St. George’s 
were vitally linked. Southern Partisan 
readers in particular will find the 
exhibits refreshingly objective; the 
museum manages to present a clear- 
eyed view of the times without the 
refraction of political correctness. CW 
trivia buffs may even extract some 
new gems from displays rich in 
obscure facts. (For example, one panel 
in the museum states that the first offi- 
cial recognition of the Confederate 
States of America by another govern- 
ment occurred when the British fort at 
St. George’s erroneously presented its 
formal salute to the English-built CSA 
ship Florida as it passed the fort.) And 
those fond of exploring historic sites 
will be right at home amidst the ven- 
erable hotel’s period furniture, wood- 
en floors, and small, simple hearths. 

Obviously, Bermuda already holds 
ample enticements for visitors; the old 
Globe’s rejuvenated museum stands 
as yet another . . . particularly for the 
Unreconstructed. © 


Cameron “Kip” Smith lives in 


Forest, Virginia. 
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Diversity of Secession 


A REVIEW OF 


Secession, State & 
Liberty 


Edited by David Gordon 
Transaction Publishers, 1998, 360 
pages, $44.95. 


Secession is the quintessence of 
Americanism. Though we speak rev- 
erently of the American Revolution, 
most Americans fail to realize that the 
so-called revolution was actually a 
secession. The colonies had no plans 
of toppling George III and Parliament; 
they simply wanted to remove them- 
selves from Great Britain’s jurisdic- 
tion. Of course, American secession 
did not stop there. The thirteen inde- 
pendent states formed a “perpetual 
union” under the Articles of 
Confederation. When the states decid- 
ed to modify the Articles, they in effect 
seceded from the “perpetual union” 


when nine states ratified the 
Constitution of 1787. 
Unfortunately, secession has 


been given short shrift since the 
South was coerced back into the 
Union at Appomattox. The French 
revolutionaries’ cult of equality was 
written into the Declaration of 
Independence by Lincoln, and the 
“Rights of the People to alter or abol- 
ish” their government was edited out. 

However, the tide may be turning. 
In roughly the past decade secession 
has once again become a serious topic 
of discussion in light of such events as 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and the activities of the Parti 
Québécois on our northern border. 
There appeared in 1991 Allen 
Buchanan’s Secession, a flawed albeit 
thought-provoking study of the moral- 
ity of secession, and in 1995 a group 
of distinguished scholars gathered 
under the auspices of the Ludwig von 
Mises Institute in Charleston, South 
Carolina, for a conference on the polit- 
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ical economy of secession. From that 
conference, which I was fortunate to 
attend, now comes the latest and most 
comprehensive study of secession. The 
eleven essays of Secession, State & 
Liberty, edited by David Gordon, 
explore secession from a variety of 
angles including the colonies’ seces- 
sion from Great Britain, the Southern 
secession of 1860-1861, Northern 
secessionist movements in the early 
Republic, the ethics of secession, the 
need for acceptance of secession in the 
formation of the European Union, the 
situation in Quebec, and the secession 
of business from the government's 
legal system vis-a-vis arbitration. 
Though dealing with a plethora 
of topics, the books devotes a great 


| deal of attention to the Southern 


secession and to American prece- 
dents upon which the Confederate 
States stood. In the opening pages of 
the anthology, Donald W. Livingston 
traces the roots of American seces- 
sion, which he aptly praises as our 
unique contribution to political 
thought. In supporting his argument 
that the South correctly interpreted 
the Constitution as permitting a state 
to withdraw from the Union, 
Livingston calls forth a number of for- 
eign and domestic witnesses who 
have recognized this cardinal princi- 
ple: deToqueville, Lord Brougham, 
William Rawle, Fernando Wood, 
Horace Greeley, John Quincy Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and many others. 
In concluding his essay by examining 
the work of Lincoln, Livingston 
observes that “he who looks at 
Lincoln has seen the consolidationists 
Bismarck and Lenin.” 

Of course, Lincoln made a num- 
ber of legal arguments in defense of 
his war-time consolidation, and 
James Ostrowski in his contribution 
takes the Illinois lawyer to task. 
Building upon a foundation laid by 
Daniel Webster and Joseph Story, 
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Lincoln relied on the idea that the 
states had passed into an indissoluble 
union even before 1776. Though a few 
respected scholars like Harry Jaffa 
have adopted Lincoln’s view, Ostrowski 
convincingly proves such a notion of 
Union untenable. First, the Declaration 
of Independence recognized that the 
13 colonies became “Free and 
Independent States.” Second, the 
Articles of Confederation explicitly 
averred that “Each state retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence.” 
Third, in making peace with his former 
colonies, George III in the Treaty of 
Paris acknowledged the thirteen “to be 
free Sovereign and independent 
States.” Under the weight of this and 
other historical evidence presented 
by Ostrowski, the pilar of Lincoln’s 
argument quickly crumbles. 

With the sovereignty of the states 
unquestionably documented, Clyde 
Wilson defends the much maligned 
states-rights interpretation of the 
Constitution. According to Wilson, 
“the government of the people can 
only mean the people of the states as 
living, historical, corporate, inde- 
structible, political communities. The 
whole of the Constitution rests upon 
its acceptance by the people acting 
through their states.” Wilson stands 
on solid ground. The people acting 
through the states ratified the 
Constitution and amendments must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 
state legislatures or conventions. The 
undifferentiated mass of the 
American people, contrary to popular 
belief, has no power whatsoever to 
affect the constitutional balance. 

In the same vein as Wilson, the 
late Murray Rothbard recognizes the 
sanctity of people acting within their 
communities and lambastes contem- 
porary libertarians for mistakenly 
assuming “that individuals are bound 
to each other only by the nexus of 
market exchange. They forget that 
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everyone is necessarily born into a 
family, a language, and a culture.” 
Rothbard’s criticism recognizes the 
tendency of doctrinaire libertarians to 
reject the obvious lessons of experi- 
ence in an effort to force reality onto 
the Procrustean bed of theory. 

Unfortunately, the libertarian pro- 
clivity identified by Rothbard is exhib- 
ited in Scott Boykin’s contribution to 
the book. Boykin postulates that in 
exercising a just constitutional right 
of secession “the secessionists must 
refrain from engaging in unjust 
forms of market intervention.” 
Though the likes of von Mises and 
Rothbard have shown the folly of the 
planned economy, if a group chooses 
to secede in order to give central 
planning another try, there is no rea- 
son to stop them. According to the 
Declaration of Independence, when 
the people decide to alter or abolish 
their form of government they may 
“institute [a] new Government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness” (emphasis added). If the 
people believe that monarchy with a 
free economy, democracy with a 
planned economy, or any other com- 
bination imaginable is likely to result 
in safety and happiness, then it is 
their right to institute such a govern- 
ment. Though Boykin sings the 
praises of a free market in goods and 
services, he apparently does not 
believe in the free marketplace of 
ideas. Artificial barriers, like 
Boykin’s requirement that the seces- 
sionists be free-marketers, are 
unwelcomed fetters on the right of 
secession. 

The final essay of the book, by 
Bruce Benson, is a nonpareil of 
scholarship. Benson explores in 
detail arbitration as “a way of busi- 
ness to escape control of the state.” 
In examining early American 
experiments with arbitration, 
Benson finds that arbitration deci- 
sions had no legal authority. 
Nevertheless, the decisions of private 
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arbiters were binding 
because of “individual recog- 
nition of potential reputation 
effects associated with refus- 
ing to accept an arbitration 
decision.” If a businessman 
dared risk ignoring a decision 
resulting from arbitration, his 
fellows would censure him by 
refraining from further busi- 
ness relations. Benson’s 
research reveals that modern 
arbitration statutes, rather 
than facilitating arbitration, 
actually undermined this low- 
cost method of dispute reso- 
lution insofar as the statutes 
permitted appeals to the law 
courts. Once in court, busi- 
nesses found themselves 
back in the world of excessive 
legal fees and time-consum- 
ing litigation. In the end, 
Benson suggests getting gov- 
ernment out of the arbitration 
process so businesses may 
“seced[e] from certain 
aspects of state control with- 
out actually leaving.” 

Just a few years ago, David 
Gordon’s comment in the introduc- 
tion that “secession is a key issue of 
our age” would have brought jeers 
and condemnation. Today, with the 
emergence of serious secessionist 
movements across the globe, even a 
purblind critic must agree with 
Gordon’s observation. Secession, 
State and Liberty stands as the most 
ambitious and comprehensive study 
of secession to date. Its trenchant 
essays Will be read for years to come 
as people the world over rediscover 
and assert their rights, just as our 
Founding Fathers did, to alter or 
abolish forms of government inimical 
to their welfare. & 


William J. Watkins, Jr, is a 
law student at the University of 
South Carolina and a member of 


the staff of the South Carolina 
Law Review. 
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CRITICUS 


BY BILL MURCHISON 


A REVIEW OF: 


An Education for Our 
Time 


Josiah Bunting II 
Regnery, 1998, 246 pages., $24.95. 


Adams? John Adams? Familiar 
ring to it. He was founding a college, 
wasn’t he—a place for the training of 
American leaders, due to open in 
2000—and had drawn into this hope- 
ful enterprise the superintendent of 
the Virginia Military Institute, Gen. 
Josiah Bunting JI. Why hadn’t I 
heard of this before? 

Because, stupid, this was the 
premise for a new book—bv-o-o-k. If 
Bunting’s literary device—letters out- 
lining the educational schema of a 
hypothetical “Adams”—threw me for 
10 minutes, that likely impeaches my 
own education. It impeaches neither 
the quality of Bunting’s book nor the 
excitement of his ideas. 

Bunting, as I understand him, is 
not proposing here that we reinvent 
American higher education. He has 
concerns of a complimentary order, 
nonetheless. “The things our country 
requires,” writes Adams/Bunting, 
“are simply not the things our col- 
leges are prepared to deliver.” What 
we need is “virtuous and disinterest- 
ed citizens and leaders for the 
Republic’—holders of government 
office, community leaders, ministers, 
military commanders, “and the like of 
these.” How shall we prepare such? 

In this manner, says “John 
Adams,” who can well afford to lay 
down the law. A man endowing a col- 
lege in rural Wyoming with his total 
fortune of $985 million—well, you 
tend to listen when he talks. 

There is a nice subtext here that 
Adams/Bunting permits lo seep into 
the reader’s consciousness: the real- 
ization that any important vision 
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Adams College: Opening Soon? 


requires private-sector leadership—a 
great man or collection of men, doing 
what has to be done, without lobby- 
ing politicians who, by the time the 
thing got done, if they consented to do 
it at all, would likely have mucked it 
up royally. 

So John Adams—dying of 
prostate cancer, laying out a vision he 
will not see realized—sets the pace 
here. And a lively pace it is, kept up in 
a series of well-informed, opinionated 
letters from the mythical Adams to 
one of his chief “collaborators.” The 
accent is on duty, hard work, sacri- 
fice, and, omigosh, virtue. We are 
going to have a whole new ethic here 
—“a different idea about leading: the 
idea of unhesitating willingness to 
embrace responsibility without calcu- 
lation of reward or risk—or reward, 
in any case, of the kind that success at 
‘leadership’ promises. Its conviction 
about leading is lodged in the notion 
of community and country before 
self, and in that of steady long alle- 
giance to principled responsibility.” 

In our new college we are going to 
fuse character and mind, those “irre- 
ducible prerequisites of great services 
rendered to great purposes.” We are 
going to stress emulation of strength 
and virtue, against all the instincts of 
“our flattened egalitarian age.” We are 
going to make at least a few 
Americans—1200 of them in any given 
school year; both men and women— 
desire the life of virtuous service. 

“John Adams,” you will gather, is 
one old-fashioned American: a 
wounded, Navy Cross veteran of Iwo 
Jima; retired public servant; self- 
made multi-millionaire (semi-con- 
ductor manufacturing) who is deeply 
read in the Classics. The academic 
regimen he means to enforce will 
entice a distinct minority of modern 
high schoolers, notwithstanding that, 
as with the service academics, every- 
thing comes free. 

“All aspects of College life are to 
be organized around an ethos of 
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responsibility rather than of privilege, 
of duty rather than impulse, of need 
rather than want.” Uh-oh: trouble at 
once for the self-indulgent American 
student. At Adams College we get up 
at 5:30, eat breakfast, spend two 
hours of solitary time, attend class, 
and devote afternoons to fitness pro- 
grams. A “Trek” program flings stu- 
dents out into the wilderness, on a 
regular basis, to intensify skills and 
inculcate leadership, cooperation, 
and self-reliance. A year of military 
service—before graduation—is 
required for all. Punishment for 
moral infractions is to be “severe and 
exemplary.” And no co-ed living 
arrangements! 

You ask why? So that students 
“will learn the humility and _self- 
effacement that must be the concomi- 
tants of lives (if they are to be suc- 
cessful) that are spent doing battle in 
the world’s fight. I want our students 
to stop thinking about themselves, 
about their entitlements and rights; I 
want them to consider their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities.” No, Jason, 
this isn’t Harvard. 

At Adams College, expect a cur- 
riculum of classical knowledge, fused 
with instruction in highly practical 
matters. Lots of history, for “the self- 
educating habil of taking decisions 
with reference to what our minds and 
memories instruct us has worked, or 
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You ask why? So that students “will learn the humil- 
ity and self-effacement that must be the concomitants 
of lives (if they are to be successful) that are spent doing 
battle in the world’s fight. I want our students to stop 
thinking about themselves, about their entitlements 
and rights; I want them to consider their obligations 


and responsibilities. ” 


failed, in the past.” Lots of language 
—classical, European and “full spo- 
ken fluency” in Mandarin, Hindi, 
Japanese, Farsi, Swahili, Indonesian, 
or Arabic. 

Don’t like math? Don’t go to 
Adams, whose founder finds it 
“jnconceivable .. . that an American 
college student in the year 2000 and 
beyond should not have learned to 
work comfortably through problems 
in single-variable calculus, series and 
functions of several variables, and 
other topics offered in conventional 
courses in integral calculus.” 

Logic, too; and science; philoso- 
phy; deontology (the study of what is 
right); composition and rhetoric; 
painting; and music, with each stu- 
dent learning to play, “however rudi- 
mentarily, an instrument.” 

Computer skills will be drilled 
into the Adamsites. Not the least fas- 
cinating aspect of an Adams educa- 
tion will be “Atonement with the 
Machine”—an introduction to the use 
of basic tools. Later comes the study 
of basic weapons systems. 
Bunting/Adams even talks about stu- 
dents’ being asked to break down 
and reassemble a Jeep. 

What you don’t learn at Adams 
you probably don’t need terribly, or 
you can pick up readily, using cach 
skills as the Adams experience has 
imparted. 

An Education for Our Time not 
only stimulates but arouses uncasy 
feelings. How many of Bunting’s—I 
hope—numcerous readers can claim 
anything like the skills he sees as req- 
uisite to the 22- and 23-year-olds of 
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the next decade and beyond? 

Into his educational stewpot, 
Bunting/Adams, it would seem, has 
thrown every possible good idea, stir- 
ring vigorously. To play the piano, 
know Thucydides, speak Hindi, and 
stand ready to disassemble a Jeep at 
the drop of a hat—these are splendid 
abilities, severally considered. How 
many students, nonetheless, are fitted 
by nature to unite such abilities? 

A school for polymaths requires 
not only a student body of polymathic 
inclinations but also the assembling 
and maintenance of a faculty able, 
under semi-Spartan conditions, to 
impart the requisite knowledge and 
skills. The sustaining of such poly- 
mathery, and at such a level, for five 
years would seem a major challenge. 

The VMI experience (which the 
federal courts have undermined, by 
requiring the admission of women) 
may have disposed Bunting to the 
cold-shower vision of achievement. 
The vision is a fine one, but not the 
only one. Indeed, how many of the 
Founding Fathers, whom Bunting 
rightly admires and exotols, enjoyed 
such depth of training and prepara- 
tion as this book commends to mod- 


The VMI experience 
(which the federal courts 
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Bunting to the cold-shower 
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erns? 

But you know what? Among the 
joys of citizenship in a still-free society 
is that of trying radical experiments 
to see if they work. Why doesn’t some 
real-life John Adams, with a passion 
for heroic patriotism, come forward 
and establish his own version of a col- 
lege for the training of leaders? We 
then could see how well it worked. 
See and, perhaps, emulate, in the 
way Bunting commends emulation of 
great human examples of virtue, dig- 
nity, and patriotism. 

To the non-billionaire, struggling 
to keep their children in colleges far 
less meritorious than Bunting has 
designed, let me commend An 
Education for Our Time as a splendid 
work of cultural criticism. Bunting 
makes his readers see and feel with 
great clarity the emptiness, the steril- 
ity, of what we call our culture. The 
fact of such a book rebukes the cul- 
ture. To show what should be done, 
Bunting/Adams has to show what is 
not being done at all, far less believed 
and asserted. 

Here, for instance, is a passage 
written in partial justification of the 
need for Adams College’s leaders-in- 
the-making to participate in military 
service: 

“I believe our clerisy, specifically 
those elected or appointed to high 
federal offices, need to understand 
what they will call upon young sol- 
diers to ‘do.”” 

Now whom does that put us in 
mind of? Anyone who has served 
lately as U.S. president? 

A fine, thoughtful, engaging book 
Superintendent Bunting has given us. 
I hereby nominate the gentlemen for 
founding president of “Adams 
College’—or, failing that, for any 
other high post of moral//educational 
leadership in the gift of a sorely con- 
fused, execrably led nation. © 


Bill Murchison, of the Dallas 
Morining News is a syndicated 


columnist. 
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Grant’s Magical Mystery Tour 


BY DAVID JOHNSON 


A REVIEW OF: 


Ulysses S. Grant: Soldier 
& President 


By Geoffrey Perret 
Random House, 1999, 560 pages, 
$15.00. 


At a Washington College reception 
in 1868, in a small group that included 
Robert E. Lee, a member of the facul- 
ty began to make disparaging remarks 
about the Republican nominee for 
president, General Ulysses S. Grant. As 
the professor continued his criticism, 
Lee’s face flushed. 


Sir, if you ever again pre- 
sume to speak disrespectfully of 
General Grant in my presence, 
either you or I will sever his con- 
nection with this university. 


For Lee there was only one Grant 
—The Grant of Appomattox. 

There were, of course, other 
Grants. The diffident, quiet boy; indif- 
ferent, undisciplined West Point Cadet; 
loyal husband; expert horseman. 
Grant the general, the “butcher,” the 
compulsive excessive drinker, the 
business failure, the tanner, the presi- 
dent. Any student of the four years of 
war between South and North — 
either the eastern or western the- 
ater—or of the years which followed 
the war will, at some point, come 
face-to-face with Hiram Ulysses 
Simpson Grant. For that reason 
alone, Grant deserves an objective, 
readable, authoritative study. After 
reading Geoffrey Perret’s Ulysses S. 
Grant: Soldier & President, | am per- 
suaded that Grant is still due an 
objective, readable, authorilative 
study. 

Grant’s story is a potentially 
interesting and intriguing one. Son of 
an enterprising tanner, “Useless” 
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Grant was a pleasant, retiring boy. 
He entered the United States Military 
Academy at West Point as a reluctant 
soldier, resulting in numerous demer- 
its for slovenly dress, unsoldierly 
bearing, and tardiness. He found 
refuge in horsemanship and set an 
equestrian high jump record, which 
would remain unsurpassed at West 
Point for twenty-five years. 

The Academy’s best horseman 
was assigned, however, to the 
infantry and joined General Zachary 
Taylor prior to the Mexican War. 
Active in all major battles during that 
war, Grant distinguished himself 
under both Taylor and General 
Winfield Scott. Following the war, the 
newly married Grant was assigned to 
Fort Vancouver, Oregon, where his 
name was first linked with heavy 
drinking. Allegedly discovered by his 
fastidious senior officer, Grant 
resigned from the Army rather than 
face an embarrassing trial. Eight 
years of failure as a farmer, clerk, 
debt collector, and tanner followed. 

Lincoln’s call for 75,000 troops at 
the outbreak of war in April 1861 
began Grant’s remarkable rise from 
the depths of failure and near destitu- 
tion to the heights of international 
fame. A colonel in the 21st Illinois vol- 
unteers, Grant's military background 
and training gained him promotion to 
brigadier general and authority over 
Union troops in southern Illinois and 
southeastern Missouri. Soon there- 
after he gained national prominence 
by capturing Confederate-held Forts 
Henry and Donelson. The authority 
and rank of “Unconditional 
Surrender” Grant increased with the 
subsequent battle of Shiloh and siege 
of Vicksburg. A grateful Lincoln, frus- 
trated by defeat in the east, elevated 
Grant to command of all Union forces. 
Utilizing superior troop numbers and 
supplies, Grant battered Lee’s shat- 
tered Army of Northern Virginia into 
surrender in April, 1865. 

A northern hero, Grant became, 
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following Lincoln’s assassination, the 
personification of Union victory. 
Radical Republicans, intent on turning 
the South into an agricultural colony, 
saw in him a potent combination of 
personal popularity and_ political 
naiveté. Elected president in 1868 by a 
surprisingly narrow margin, Grant's 
two terms were engulfed by wholesale 
corruption, unprecedented scandal, 
and vengeful “reconstruction” of the 
South. Riding out his eight years in the 
White House with a “puzzled pathos,” 
Grant took a world tour, made an 
unsuccessful bid for a third term, lost 
his life savings in a Wall Street swindle, 
and wrote his memoirs while fighting 
a losing battle against throat cancer. 

Geoffrey Perret looks at Grant's 
life and concludes that Grant believed 
“none of it mattered in the end, none 
of it made a difference.” Maybe so, but 
the reader is unable to independently 
draw this conclusion. For the events in 
Grant's life are almost an afterthought 
to Perret’s social commentary, suffo- 
cating political opinions, and obsessive 
concentration on sex. Perret has made 
up his mind on the veracity of facts 
about Grant and presents his conclu- 
sions as facts, leaving the unwary 
reader to believe he is receiving the 
entire story. This is indeed a biography 
for the 90s: incomplete facts mixed 
with pop culture, political correctness, 
and self-absorbed psychobabble. 

Take for example Grant’s sudden 
resignation from the army in 1854. 
Whether or not Grant was drunk in 
public and was discovered by his 
senior officer is not addressed—even if 
for no other reason than to be subse- 
quently refuted. Grant simply resigned 
“on his terms” in order to be with his 
family, despite Perret’s conclusion that 
“he would almost certainly rise high- 
er” in rank. This presentation rings 
hollow and leaves the reader little 
alternative than to question Grant's 
sanily, particularly given the lean 
years of failure which followed his 
abrupt decision. 
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Grant’s troubles at West Point are 


laid at the door of the Academy. 
Military discipline and rules are dis- 
missed by Perret as “nonsense” which, 
when enforced, rob a cadet of the 
“incentive to shine academically.” Not 
only is Perret’s sweeping generaliza- 
tion refuted by numerous graduates, 
Robert E. Lee principal among them, 
who combined academic achievement 
with nary a demerit, it is apparently 
the first use of outcome based educa- 
tion to retroactively defend a student’s 
poor performance. 

Assessment of Grant’s military 
strategies and techniques is uneven, 
although Perret does acknowledge the 
good fortune, which very often accom- 
panied Grant’s operations. More often, 
however, he chooses to blame others 
for any mistakes of Grant’s command. 
His coverage of the Battle of Cold 
Harbor is practically fictional. Grant 
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“chose to let [Union General George] 
Meade handle this battle” and had he 
known of Meade’s failure to make a 
proper plan “Grant might well have 
canceled the assault.” The assump- 
tions in that sentence alone “if”? away 
the entire battle. Perret’s problems 
proliferate as he crafts a defense of 
Grant at Cold Harbor based on the 
notion that “Lee was more reckless 
with men’s lives, yet got away with it.” 

Nor is the reader spared Perret’s 
political pontification. His summary of 
the secession of the Southern states 
reads as follows: 


The South, unable to man- 
age either transaction to a post- 
slavery economy or irrevocable 
economic decline, was now talk- 
ing only to itself as it sought to 
defend the indefensible, slavery, 
and deny the undeniable, union. 
It had become a paradigm of the 
closed society. And like closed 
societies everywhere, it was dri- 
ven by extreme emotions into 
paranoid delusions and reckless 
actions. 


Ulysses S. Grant never said, or 
wrote, those words. Perret justifies 
their inclusion by assuming the reader 
will be inestimably damaged by reach- 
ing a contrary conclusion as to the fac- 
tors of and justifications for the right of 
secession. This tactic is straight from 
the Ken Burns School of History. 

Perret’s biography, however, is 
ultimately undone by his obsession 
with matters sexual. Perret takes on 
the tone of the Playboy Advisor as he 
satisfies his urge to interject sex 
throughout the book. During the three 
years Grant is separated from his wife, 
he not only thinks of her but dreams 
“regularly” of “sexual fulfillment.” 
Maybe so, but is it not enough to sim- 
ply remind the reader of Grant's love 
for and loyalty to his wife? After the 
war, hero Grant is surrounded by a 
number of admiring women who kiss 
and hug him. Grant not only blushes, 
Perret pants, but is “probably 
aroused.” Is this from an eyewitness? 
Probably not and, again, is that all nec- 
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essary? A more vicious use of sex 
comes as Perret deals with Grant’s 
closest military aide, and later 
Secretary of War, John Rawlins. 
History is unclear about the degree of 
influence Rawlins exerted over Grant. 
Many believe Rawlins was the military 
mind behind Grant’s operations. 
Perret, probably correctly, does not 
agree with that conclusion. Apparently 
neither did Grant, as he dismissed 
Rawlins’s efforts in a perfunctory 
paragraph in his memoirs. That act by 
Grant outraged fellow officers James 
Wilson and Sylvanus Cadwallader 
who came to the defense of Rawlins. 
Rather than analyze their arguments 
over the role of Rawlins, Perret dis- 
misses the opinions of Wilson and 
Cadwallader as being due to their 
“homoerotic attraction” to Rawlins. 
There is no evidence whatsoever than 
any such relationship existed between 
these officers. Nevertheless, the 
stunned reader finds himself reading 
about Rawlins’s “finely chiseled 
cheeks, pouting mouth, and intense 
gaze” which must have been the turn- 
on for Wilson and Cadwallader. The 
inclusion of this graphically described 
hypothesis, as well as others of a simi- 
lar tawdry nature, is initially baffling 
and ultimately exasperating. 

Poorly written with unimaginative 
use of language and filled with tan- 
gential flights of fancy which do little to 
enlighten and much to annoy, Perret 
makes even a Southerner cringe as he 
shabbily shuttles Grant to the sidelines 
and sashshays through his own Age of 
Aquarius. Instead of hearing Grant’s 
words “Let us have peace,” the reader 
can distinctly hear “Give Peace a 
Chance” echoing through Perret’s 
writing. 

After this Hugh Hefner-ized biog- 
raphy, Ulysses S. Grant will remain the 
least known best known figure in 
American history. © 


David E. Johnson is a 
Midlothian, Virginia, attorney 


and Counsel to the Attorney 
General of that commonwealth. 
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CRITICUS 


BY DAVID R. WADE 


A REVIEW OF 


The Confederacy’s 
Fighting Chaplain, 
Father John B. Bannon 


by Phillip Thomas Tucker 
Alabama, 1992, 272 pages, $34.95. 


In the Museum of the Confederacy 

in New Orleans, among the expected 
displays of battle flags and muskets, is 
a Crown of Thorns woven by the hand 
of the Roman Pontiff himself, and pre- 
sented as a gesture of consolation to 
the former President of the Southern 
- Confederacy, Jefferson Davis. 
The two men had much in com- 
; mon. Both defied the advance of the 
19th Century liberal nation-state, and 
both had paid the price. Jefferson Davis 
was held in “durance vile” at Fortress 
Monroe; Pius IX found himself isolated 
in the Vatican, surrounded by the hos- 
tile forces of the Italian Risorgimento. 

But it is not generally known how 
close the Vatican of this defiant Pontiff 
came to extending diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Confederacy headed by his 
fellow suffering servant. 

Yet this story has been told by 
Professor Phillip Thomas Tucker of the 
University of Alabama, in his remark- 
able little book, Fighting Chaplain, 
Father John B. Bannon. 

Bannon’s early life was typical of 
many another poor but clever Irish lad 
‘ who used the priesthood to escape 
, from poverty. After a brilliant academ- 

ic career at the seminary, he was 
ordained and sent to St. Louis, 
Missouri. But he never forgot the suf- 
fering of his people under English rule. 
It was the analogy between 
Ireland and the South that made such 
a good Confederate out of Father 
Bannon. The South was a society that 

: respected religion, one held together 
| by ties of family and faith—a lot like 
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Ireland. It was an agricultural region 
being exploited by a mercantilist cen- 
tral government. The Church had 
never condemned slavery, of course— 
and Abolitionism was associated with 
the Free-Thinkers among the St. Louis 
German immigrant population. The 
North was the realm of godless fanati- 
cism and the worship of Mammon. 
Father Bannon was to publicly pro- 
claim these views for the rest of his life. 

But what confirmed him in his 
devotion to the Confederacy was his 
witnessing the Fort Jackson massacre 
at St. Louis, where nearly a hundred 
unarmed civilians were shot down by 
Captain Nathaniel Lyon and his U. S. 
Regulars. 

Father Bannon joined the First 
Missouri Confederate Brigade, serving 
as a volunteer chaplain to the Wade 
and Guibor Batteries. The Wade, also 
from St. Louis, had a dozen different 
nationalities in its ranks, all loyal to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

St. Barbara, patroness of artillery, 
must have hovered about this Irish 
priest constantly. He tended the 
wounded and baptized and consoled 
the dying at Elk Horn Tavern, Corinth, 
Tuka, Grand Gulf, Champion’s Hill and 
Vicksburg. Professor Tucker’s graceful 
narrative teems with anecdotes 
revealing Father Bannon’s courage, 
piety, compassion, and good humor. 
He was beloved by men of every reli- 
gion and became famous throughout 
the South as “the fighting chaplain.” 

At Grand Gulf he witnessed the 
five-hour artillery duel that turned 
back the Yankee fleet—a duel that 
ended with the death of the 
Confederate commander, his best 
friend, William Wade. At Champion’s 
Hill, he not only heard the confessions 
of the dying, he helped serve a field 
piece, it being said that he knew how 
to load and fire a bronze Napoleon as 
well as he knew the Bible. At 
Vicksburg, with the help of the local 
Sisters of Charity, he tended the 
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wounded while Yankees shelled the 
hospital. A battery of Parrott guns on 
DeSoto Island opened up on him once 
when we was saying Mass at St. Paul’s 
church, but he refused to interrupt his 
sermon when a Yankee shell exploded 
beneath the statue of the Virgin Mary. 

Since he was not regular army, 
Bannon was free to go after the fall of 
Vicksburg. It was the beginning of his 
career as a diplomat. 

The Lincoln Administration was 
busily recruiting Irish immigrants to 
fill the gaps in the Union ranks. Their 
agents swarmed through the Emerald 
Isle, promising bounty to those who 
would enlist. These agents often 
resorted to deceitful methods, promis- 
ing men jobs when they landed in New 
York or Boston, when there were no 
jobs. Too late to turn back, the men 
discovered that their only future was 
to be found in Mr. Lincoln’s army. 

Judah P. Benjamin, then Confed- 
erate Secretary of State, was appalled 
by this, and he knew well that the 
influx of Irish immigrants could tip the 
scales irretrievably in favor of the 
North. Father Bannon, who had trav- 
elled to Richmond to await further 
assignment after the fall of Vicksburg, 
was the perfect man to send to Ireland 
on behalf of the Confederacy. 

While meeting with Benjamin and 
President Davis, Bannon proposed 
another mission for himself, along 
with the Irish venture. Why not also 
send him to Rome, and see whether he 
could win diplomatic recognition for 
the Confederacy from the Pope? 
Vatican recognition would take back 
from the North the “moral high- 
ground” it had won with the 
Emancipation Proclamation; and it 
would favorably affect the attitude of 
Catholic countries toward the 
Confederacy all round the globe. Ifjust 
one small Catholic country would 
extend recognition—say, for instance, 
Belgium—others might follow suit: 
even France. 

Bannon dashed through the 
Yankee blockade on the famous 
blockade runner, the Robert E. Lee, 

(Continued On Page 43) 
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CRITICUS 


Simplicity Exposed 


BY ORAN P. SMITH 


A REVIEW OF: 


A Consuming Fire: The 
Fall of the Confederacy in 
the Mind of the White 
Christian South 


By Eugene D. Genovese 
Georgia, 180 pages, 1999, $24.95. 


In a world much better than our 
own, leaders of the church were ortho- 
dox in their theology and committed to 
their communities. They were followers 
of Christ who cared about individual 
souls, and they were opinion leaders 
who understood the spiritual ramifica- 
tions of government policy. 

Because an overwhelming majori- 
ty of citizens shared the Christian values 
that church leaders promoted, the opin- 
ions of these “divines” mattered a great 
deal in politics. The history of Western 
civilization shows that religious refor- 
mation and awakening were often the 
first step to political revolution of one 
degree or another. Closer to home (as 
Ellis Sandoz illustrates so well in his 
Political Sermons of the Founding Era) 
America’s political culture was suc- 
cored on the milk and meat of the 
Word, not just on Locke and Rousseau. 

So it was in the American South, 
particularly in its more Reformed 
decades leading up to secession. 
Presbyterians like James Henley 
Thornwell, B. M. Palmer, and Robert L. 
Dabney, Baptists like John Leadley 
Dagg and Thornton Stringfellow, and 
Methodists like George Foster Pierce 
and William A. Smith molded public 
opinion through their intellect and their 
piety. 

With Genovese’s Consuming Lire, 
these devout thinkers live again, as the 
great scholar courageously lifts the veil 
of political correctness to find flesh and 
blood lovers of liberty—real people who 
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sought God’s will for their country. 

According to Genovese, Southern 
white Christian thought of the time 
held: 1) that slavery was necessary to 
maintain a biblical (heirarchical) soci- 
ety, 2) that the Lord would end slavery 
and punish the South with military 
defeat if slavery were not brought in 
line with biblical standards, 3) that a 
pure capitalistic free labor system 
would render Southern culture forever 
soulless and bourgeois, and 4) that 
Northern military victory would corrupt 
Southern manners, mores, and reli- 
gion. 

Good scholarship has a way of 
shattering old fictions. For example, M. 
Stanton Evans invented the term “liber- 
al history lesson” to describe the fictions 
that pass for the history of religion in 
most academic settings. Evans smashes 
it in The Theme is Freedom. Eugene 
Genovese accomplishes that same shat- 
tering of fiction in this important new 
work. The “yankee history lesson” he 
shatters is the idea that the wooden- 
headed Southern racist-fundamentalist 
starts as a Confederate arguing that the 
black man descends from Noah’s son 
Ham and is therefore cursed with the 
eternal burden of slavery. In the very 
next lesson, their progeny, George 
Wallace and Bull Connor are born and 
the German Shepherds and firehoses 
come out. 

Genovese, author of Roll Jordan 
Roll, the Southern Front, and the 
Southern Tradition puts his multidisci- 
plinary talent in overdrive as he sepa- 
rates the scientific racists and militant 
segregationists from sincere Christians. 
‘To the extent that scientific racists 
espoused any theology, Genovese dis- 
covers, il was heterodox. 

Orthodox Southern divines, on the 
other hand, rejected scientific racism 
and called for radical reform in 
Southern slavery or else. They believed 
thal God was watching the Confederacy 
and that its “national life }was] wrapped 
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up in the slave’s welfare.” Southern 
ministers called for recognition of slave 
marriages, schools for those in 
bondage, and laws forbidding the divid- 
ing of slave families. This led to a great 
paradox: white Christian leaders sup- 
porting slavery in an ideal state but 
unable to effect the changes necessary 
to make that ideal a reality. 

From our 20th century perspec- 
tive, these pulpiteers seem weak, inef- 
fective, and (in delaying the inevitable) a 
part of the problem. But as ministers 
they suffered under a considerable 
handicap: the scriptures did not con- 
demn slavery. For this reason, however 
misguided it may seem to modern man, 
Southern conservative ministers settled 
for improving the life of the slave, not 
for emancipating him. 

Sociologically and theologically, 
their lens was much clearer. Quotations 
from Consuming Fire and Genovese’s 
previous book, The Slaveholders’ 
Dilemma say it best: 

On capitalism, the divines saw 
“freedom of labor as a brutal fiction that 
undermined the propertied classes’ 
sense of responsibility for the moral and 
material welfare of society.” A modern 
economy, they argued, would “breed 
egotism and extol personal license at 
the expense of all God-ordained author- 
ity.” In short, in a Northern-style free 
market system, one would he forced to 
constantly choose between his faith / 
ethics and his material interests. 
Genovese illustrates the anxiety of the 
propertied with a question for us mod- 
erns: “Notwithstanding the immense 
transformations of our own day, who is 
prepared to be sanguine about capital- 
ism’s ability to avoid the commodifica- 
tion of every feature of life and to pro- 
mote a culture in which Christian prin- 
ciples can flourish?” This sentiment is 
not so far from that of the Vanderbilt 
Agrarians, who cherished the free mar- 
ket but were fully aware of the dangers 
it presented lor the soul. 

On theology, 19th century 
Southern ministers were most  pre- 
scient. Knowing of the watering down 
of a belief in original sin and human 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Concise 
Conservative 
Encyclopedia 


By Brad Miner. 
Free Press, 1996, 318 pages, $15.00. 


A note on the back of this book 
calls conservatism “arguably the 
most important and exciting political 
movement of our time.” One should 
add that it was a brilliant intellectual 
movement as well. But the blurb is 
certainly correct if only because liber- 
alism has been so dominant in this 
century and the conservative reaction 
to it, at least in its early years, so vig- 
orous and courageous. 

The Concise Conservative 
Encyclopedia is an invaluable source- 
book for this troubled movement. 
Unlike other anthologies on the same 
subject, it is sympathetic toward the 
South. There are brief bios on 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
John Randolph, John C. Calhoun, 
Donald Davidson, John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate (even though nei- 
ther Ransom nor Tate ever identified 
with the post-World War II conserva- 
tive movement), Richard Weaver, 
James Kilpatrick, and Wilmoore 
Kendall. In addition, there are 
respectful entries on such terms as 
Southern conservatism, Old Right, 
paleoconservatism, and states’ rights. 

The entire book contains just 200 
entries, hence there are bound to be 
glaring oversights. While there are 
bios on George Will and William F 
Buckley, Jr., there is nothing on Patrick 
Buchanan, an omission that strongly 
suggests the author’s sympathy in the 
conservative wars lies with the neo- 
conservatives and Buckleyites. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Miner makes frequent refer- 
ences to such generally abstract terms 
as natural law and natural rights. The 
Old Right, on the other hand, has pre- 
ferred the nation be defined only as a 
constitutional republic, guaranteeing 
equality under the law. 

Still, Mr. Miner’s own philosophy 
should be embraced by conservatives 
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of all stripes; in short, his preference 
for realism, skepticism, federalism, 
capitalism, and theism over rela- 
tivism, progressivism, constructivisim, 
statism, collectivism, and secularism. 

This book was written in the 
wake of the Republicans’ smashing 
victory in the 1994 election. That 
“revolution,” however, has quickly 
fizzled and collapsed. Once again, 
conservatives are left at the mercy of 
a political party that not only cares lit- 
tle about their agenda, but also does 
not even fear that the Beltway Right 
will ever bolt from the GOP. 

Indeed, the modern conservative 
movement, once distinguished for 
bold, independent thinkers has suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown on both 
the intellectual and political fronts. On 
the political side, the Right, at least 
since 1980, has never played hardball 
with their Republican masters. 
Conservatives could play Don 
Corleone and practice their significant 
leverage with the Economic Men who 
run the GOP. But they don’t and 
Republicans have long pegged con- 
servatives for the lapdogs they are. 

The intellectual breakdown has 
been more damaging. Mr. Miner’s 
book would have been more valuable 
had he examined the modern Right’s 
destructive contradictions. A globalist 
worldview has prevailed in the wake 
of the Cold War—and with it, disas- 
trous results not only for conservatives 
in the US, but also in Canada and 
major European countries as well. In 
short, how can traditional cultures 
survive an “open society” based on 
global free trade and unrestricted 
immigration? The loss of millions of 
good-paying jobs, a decadent technol- 
ogy-driven popular culture and the 
anti-Western culture wars have 
already provided the unhappy answer. 

Conservatives, in addition, have 
become completely smitten by the 
idea of an American Empire, mani- 
fested most recently in such danger- 
ous policies as NATO expansion and 
Puerto Rican statehood. They also 
want a “limited government” here at 
home. It won’t work. A government 
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that is expansive and aggressive 
abroad will also seek total domina- 
tion over its own hapless subjects at 
home. In addition, a global empire 
can’t allow for any domestic dissent. 
The same apparently is true for a 
conservative movement which cele- 
brates that same empire. Consider 
also how numerous conservative 
mavericks—Pat Buchanan, Joe 
Sobran, the late Mel Bradford, Sam 
Francis, Paul Gottfried, former 
National Review editor John 
O’Sullivan and former New York Post 
editorial page editor Scott 
McConnell—have seen their careers 
targeted for taking contrary views on 
a host of issues ranging from the Gulf 
War to immigration. 

In a recent speech at a “conserv- 
ative summit” in Washington, 
Margaret Thatcher crystallized 
Anglo-American conservatism in a 
simple phrase. It is, the former Prime 
Minister said, “the defense of the 
West.” Lady Thatcher’s definition was 
so obvious that it needs to be repeat- 
ed constantly. It applied not only to 
mere military matters, but to cultural 
and social concerns as well. Today's 
right wing globalists, however, with 
their pit-in-the-sky ideas of a “univer- 
sal nation” cannot preserve, let alone 
invigorate, the particularisms of 
American civilization. 

Joe Scotchie 


Jefferson Davis: 
His Rise and Fall. 


By Allen Tate. 
J.S. Sanders & Company, 1998, 311 
pages, $15.95. 


This year marks the centennial of 
Allen Tate, the poet, critic, novelist, 
biographer and charter member of 
the Fugitive-Agrarian-New — Critic 
movements. Along with John Crowe 
Ransom and Robert Penn Warren 
(but unlike Donald Davidson and 
Andrew Lytle) ‘Tate’s eclectic literary 
output was eventually recognized by 
the all-powerful Last Coast literati, 
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highlighted by his election to the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

In the bloody crossroads of litera- 
ture and politics, Tate was not as 
unreconstructed as Davidson and 
Lytle. He remained loyal to his 
Agrarian convictions, but from the 
late 1930s onward, Tate shunned pol- 
itics and preferred to fight through 
cultural means, namely literary criti- 
cism (where he championed, among 
others, Dante, T.S. Eliot, and Jacques 
Maritain) and his own conversion to 
Roman Catholicism. 

Jefferson Davis represents the 
younger, more polemical Tate. The fol- 
lowup to his wholly admirable 1928 
biography of Stonewall Jackson, Tate 
examines both the “sphinx of the 
Confederacy” and the culture which 
spawned him. Far from a fire-eater, 
Davis, a Mexican War veteran and 
contented member of the United 
States Senate, was chosen for the 
presidency in order to present a “mod- 
erate” Confederate face to the rest of 
the world. That may have been a mis- 
take. In Tate’s view, New England abo- 
litionists and South Carolina fire- 
eaters were the only two groups in this 
tragic conflict that “knew each other’s 
minds.” During the war at least, the 
Confederacy might have been better 
served with the latter breed than with 
a member of the world’s most exclu- 
sive debating club. 

Much of Tate’s criticism is famil- 
iar to any Civil War student. Davis 
scored brilliantly with his appoint- 
ment of Robert E. Lee to lead the 
Army of Northern Virginia. On the 
other hand, he failed miserably with 
his stubborn refusal to sack Braxton 
Bragg from command of the ill-fated 
Army of Tennessee. Tate also gently 
chides Lee for not using Stonewall 
Jackson to his full potential. After the 
Confederacy’s victory at Fredericks- 
burg, Jackson wanted to launch a 
night attack on retreating Federal 
troops, a move Tate speculates as 
“highly successful butchery.” Lee said 
no, fearing such actions were outside 
the pale of unwritten codes of military 
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conduct. Davis, for his part, acknowl- 
edged at Nathan Bedford Forrest’s 
funeral that he never fully grasped 
Forrest’s military genius, another 
shortcoming that led to the South’s 
defeat. 

The war effort on both sides was 
laden with irony. It was the 
Confederacy, saddled with the prob- 
lem of slavery, that behaved more 
democratically than a Lincoln 
Administration declared by historians 
to be engaged in a great egalitarian 
crusade. While Abraham Lincoln and 
his minions shut down opposition 
newspapers, forced border state law- 
makers to take loyalty oaths, armed 
foreign mercenaries, and suspended 
the ancient right of habeas corpus, 
the Confederacy was hampered by a 
near-suicidal devotion to the states’ 
rights cause. This study contains 
numerous examples, the most obnox- 
ious coming from Gov. Joe Brown of 
Georgia and his North Carolina coun- 
terpart, Zebulon Vance. In March, 
1865, for instance, warehouses in 
North Carolina housed 95,000 new 
uniforms. Meanwhile, Lee’s leg- 
endary Army of Northern Virginia 
suffered in rags. Worst of all, Gov. 
Vance had enough rations under his 
control to keep Lee’s men in the field 
for a good four months longer. But all 
these resources never made it across 
the border of Virginia. “The 
Confederacy starved,” Tate observed, 
“but not because of the lack of food.” 

The biography is critical of cer- 
tain wartime tactics, but not of the 
Old South itself. To Tate, whose own 
poetry is infused with classical refer- 
ences, Southerners were always “the 
last Europeans.” That is, they repre- 
sented a European civilization that 
was agrarian, class-conscious, 
inward-looking, and “contend to live 
upon a modest conquest of nature.” 

By the mid-19th century, the 
European world had moved decisive- 
ly toward consolidation of power at 
home and empire-building abroad. 
The decline of Christendom, the rise 
of socialism, communism, and fas- 
cism, plus a sheer lust for power, all 
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by-products of a “powerful industrial- 
ized state” resulted in the catastroph- 
ic world wars of the 20th century. The 
South’s planter class also hoped to 
expand the boundaries of the 
Confederacy, but those desires were 
tempered by the republican virtues of 
Davis and Lee, men who fought in the 
name of securing constitutional liber- 
ties first won by their forefathers. For 
Tate, the South represented the last 
bulwark against this new “spirit of 
restless aggression.” Over a century 
later, the consequences are still with 
us, witness the insane desire to make 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rico (a tro- 
phy from the Spanish-American War) 
an American state. And so, Jefferson 
Davis is valuable both as a fresh look 
at a complex figure and for the 
insights of an important philosopher 
of Southern civilization. 

JS 


Choosing the Right 
College: The Whole 
Truth about Americas 
100 Top Schools 


Introduction by William J. Bennett 
Eerdman’s, 1998, 680 pages, 
$25.00. 


The Shadow University 


by Alan Charles Kors & Harvey 
Silverglate 

The Free Press, 1998, 320 pages, 
$27.50. 


Because each gives us a picture 
of American higher education at the 
end of the 20th century, Choosing the , 
Right College and Shadow University 
are companions. 

It is no surprise that political cor- 
rectness (which may be defined as the 
destruction of intellectual integrity by 
pandering to the claims of special ethnic 
and ideological interests and groups) 
has corrupted higher education. 

But it is less well known that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
colleges and universities where a tra- 
ditional view of the humanities is 
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maintained. Fortunately, such institu- 
tions of higher education do exist and 
Choosing the Right College tells 
prospective students and their par- 
ents where these schools are. Though 
the point of view taken here is that 
the liberal arts provide one with the 
best possible education, there is cer- 
tainly no bias shown against technical 
and scientific education. MIT for 
example, gets a good write-up. 

In its format Choosing the Right 
College is convenient and user-friend- 
ly. Each of 100 Best Colleges forms a 
chapter. Each chapter is in turn divid- 
ed into four essays: “Introduction,” 
“Academic Life,” “Political Atmos- 
phere,” and “Student Life.” Each 
brief introduction contains a thumb- 
nail historical sketch of the particular 
college under discussion. 

Academic Life provides informa- 
tion about various departments, their 
good and bad points, and the extent 
to which they are politicized. Good 
professors are noted too. Political 
Atmosphere provides students with a 
good overview of the tone of a partic- 
war campus. Student Life informs 
prospective students what they can 
expect in housing, extra curricular 
activities, sports, watering holes, etc. 

Although the tone of the essays 
at times borders on academic gossip, 
the information is of a very high 
order and makes the book of 
immense value to parents and stu- 
dents seeking solid information on 
institutions of higher education. 
Southern Partisan readers will be 
glad to learn that Southern colleges 
and universities are valued for their 
“Southerness.” The University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee, for 
example, is praised for sticking to 
some of its Southern traditions but 
chastised for departing from others 
in order to be “with it.” Other 
Southern schools are given similar 
treatment. 

The phenomena of political cor- 
rectness and multiculturalism on 
which Choosing the Right College 
touches lightly are given a full and 
chilling treatment in The Shadow 
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University. “PC” is shown to be a 
very real and serious threat to free- 
dom of speech, freedom of thought, 
and freedom of assembly. The two 
civil libertarian authors are greatly 
disturbed by the totalitarian mindset 
which has invaded university 
bureaucracies and resulted in great- 
ly diminished free speech and acade- 
mic freedom—all in the name of 
sparing the sensibilities of certain 
minority groups. 

As Choosing the Right College 
notes, many parents are only dimly 
aware of what really goes on. The 
spectre is frightening however and 
can only be dealt with, as Kors and 
Silverglate note, through constant 
vigilance, ruthless and thorough 
publicity, and a high degree of expo- 
sure. Furthermore, according to the 
authors, these encroachments on 
free speech must be settled by means 
of the rule of law. Otherwise the gen- 
eral public will take direct and per- 
haps unpleasant steps to deal with 
this nasty situation. In either case, 
universities will have to answer for 
the betrayal of their role as places 
whose primary purpose is to seek out 
the truth. 

Those from all political perspec- 
tives interested in the future of edu- 
cation or free speech in this country 
must read Shadow University. With 
dust jacket endorsements ranging 
from Harvard’s Alan Dershowitz to 
conservative columnist Linda 
Chavez, there’s something in it for 
everybody. 

—Charles Scott Hamel 
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(Continued from page 37) 


depravity, Rev. Moses Drury Hoge of 
Richmond’s Second Presbyterian 
lamented that “. . . submission to the 
Yankees would generate submission to 
theological liberalism.” He soon “lost 
hope for a ‘gospel guarded against 
contamination of New England infideli- 
ty.” To test this prediction, one need 
only read the annual meeting minutes 
of any of the recently merged national 
denominations. Hoge and his cohorts 
sound positively prophetic. 

Once again Gene Genovese 
shows us that while confused about 
slavery, crusty old Confederates have 
a few things to teach modern man. 
This book provides critically impor- 
tant insight into the roots of Southern 
culture and religion. Not too bad for a 
Brooklyn boy. & 


Oran P. Smith is editor of 
Southern Partisan. 
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BY BILL LAMKIN 


To break the winter race-less dol- 
drums, I was leafing through some 
photos taken on our last vacation. We 
went to North Carolina for a getaway 
and reunion. While there, we were 
fairly close to the hamlet of Cornelius. 
In case you haven't heard, Cornelius is 
in the midst of an explosive economic 
and population boom. 

Why? There are many reasons. 
One of which is the beauty of Lake 
Norman and its proximity to 
Charlotte. Another is the lower tax 
rates compared to Mecklenburg 
County (Charlotte). As a result, sever- 
al Winston Cup teams have located 
their operations in Cornelius. 

As you turn off of the Interstate 
onto the secondary highway, you are 
about a stone’s throw from at least 25 
race shops and offices. Also, there is 
the North Carolina Auto Racing Hall 
of Fame. Located across the street 
from Roush and Penske Racing, the 
NCARHOF houses several cars and 
portraits, as well as merchandise and 
memories. There is not enough room 
in the building to display all of the 
items at one time. So, there is a “rotat- 
ing stock.” 

In this particular exhibit, we saw 
one of Davey Allison’s cars, a 1976 
Richard Petty Monte Carlo, a few of 
Kyle Petty’s old Pontiacs, Awesome Bill 
Elliott's #9 Budweiser Thunderbird, 
and Rusty Wallace’s first ride (a plain, 
two-door, white 1977 Chevy Impala— 
yep, it was ugly). For me, the show- 
piece of the exhibit was a 1980 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme. It was 
nothing pretty. Just royal blue with a 
yellow 2 on each door. That's right. I 
was standing next to the car that Dale 
Earnhardt drove on the way to the first 
of his seven Winston Cup 
Championships. | must encourage 
you, dear reader, to visit. Cornelius, 
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North Carolina (no, the Chamber of 
Commerce isn’t paying me). 
AVAVA 


I have been studying the changes 
that are ahead for 1999. The first 
place to turn our attention is to the 
Rookie category. While Dale 
Earnhardt Jr. will run in some races, 
he will not be in the running for 
Rookie of the Year. There are three to 
watch: Elliot Sadler taking the wheel 
in the Wood Brother’s #21 Ford, 
Buckshot Jones makes the move to 
WC in his Pontiac and Tony Stewart 
driving the Joe Gibbs Home Depot 
Pontiac. While Stewart is joining the 
highly successful Gibbs team in WC 
and making the move from Busch, I 
can not pick him for ROY. He comes 
from a poor tradition of cross-overs: 
Indy racing. Robby Gordon was the 
last to try that transition, and it just 
didn’t work. Buckshot blew through 
BGN just as his name implies. But, he 
lacks the pocket-depth, team experi- 
ence and knowledge that both 
Stewart and Sadler will inherit. ] am 
picking Elliott Sadler for many rea- 
sons. Have you heard that guy talk? 
What is he saying? He reminds me of 
Ward Burton. Most importantly, he is 
coming to a team that is used to win- 
ning and they are very hungry to 
return to Victory Lane after so many 
years without a win. The Wood 
Brothers have the team know-how 
and | expect to see this team burn up 
the circuit with a new guy who has a 
fire in him that only a checkered-flag 
can satisfy. This team will fly again. 

After three years of winning 10 or 
more races, look for Jeff Gordon 
io be at the top again. He has 
his team dialed-in to the right § 
frequency. They are certain to 
see more spectacular days ahead. 
But, look for Mark Martin (and | did 
see his shop) to be the Winston Cup 
Champion in 1999. Why? Martin is 


due and he will get it. Ford has the 
advantage in Winston Cup; there will 
be a new engine compression ratio 
that will help guys like Mark who 
know how to optimize their horse- 
power; and Chevy is changing their 
body-style at the first Charlotte race. 
This change by Chevy displays great 
confidence. But, it can’t be that 
smooth for even the best teams. 

In Winston Cup there will be at 
least 52 drivers competing to get 42 
spots at each event. That is a good 
thing. We will likely see some of the 
best side-by-side driving in while 
because only the best will make the 
cut. Of those 52 drivers, I expect Ricky 
Rudd to win at least one race for the 
17th straight season. And, he gets one 
extra chance this year as the season 
expands to 34 races and a new venue 
—the Metro-Dade Homestead facility 
just south of Miami. 

In 1998 there were 30 million- 
aires at the end of the season. Does 
this say something about our enthusi- 
asm to see our favorite drivers win? 
Among those millionaires in 1998 you 
will not find Darrell Waltrip. He was a 
mere $1500 away from the club. But, 
that is nothing to DW. The man who 
bounced in and out of different rides 
in 1998 like a pinball, and looked like 
he was a washed-up, has-been 
proved that he is far from finished. Get 
this—Darrell Waltrip finished 13th in 
the final standings of 1998 season. I 
still think he is soon to retire. So, to the 
Mouth of the South I say, “Thanks, 
Darrell!” @ 


Bill Lamkin is pastor of 
Linden Presbyterian Church 


in Linden, Alabama. 
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Barbeque’s Cultural Contribution 


BY TED ROBERTS 


Life, before barbeque, was a 
repetitive cycle of eating, sleeping, 
and replenishing the species, a tech- 
nique learned from the beasts of the 
fields—especially the orangutans, 
who performed an amazing arboreal 
feat involving two creatures of oppo- 
site gender. Many lives were lost until 
mankind learned that you didn’t need 
a tree. 

Survival was a full-time job. Who 
had time to chat? What was there to 
chat about? No fire, no sauce, no char- 
coal to criticize. 

Everything changed with the 
invention of barbeque. Here’s the 
scene: Herbie’s cooking a Stegasaurus 
shoulder over the cave campfire. The 
cave clan—stomachs growling like the 
offal-eating Hyena—looks on anxious- 
ly. The moment somebody noticed that 
Herbie was cooking over Sycamore 
instead of Hickory, language was 
invented. “Hey Herbie, why don’tcha 
get some Hickory logs?” 

“Yeah,” said another diner, “and 
stop with the rub already—enough.” 

That did it. Everybody had some- 
thing to say. The sauce was too mild, 
the fire too hot, the meat’s raw. Hey, 
your bearskin’s on fire. 

The clan was astonished. What a 
powerful tool—this vocalization. 
What a tool for group activities. Like 
hunting and berry picking and 
community projects like the 
nightly “Roll the Rock in Y% 
Front of the Cave.” 

And soon our human progen- 
itors learned to use their 
new capability to improve 
their fellow creatures. 
“Sammy, you’re way too 
fat.” “Babs, that leopard skin 
wrap just ain’t you.” 

That was just the beginning. 
The languid smoke of barbeque rolled 
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through the centuries until it flavored 
our history books; take the War of 
Secession and the Battle of Shiloh. 

Remember the strategic situation 
around Corinth, Mississippi in early 
62? Grant was perched on the 
Tennessee River banks with five divi- 
sions—waiting for Buell so he could 
drive on to Corinth and refresh the lag- 
ging spirits of his troops with the 
wholesome Southern food. Facing him 
was General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
his plump torso stuffed with corn- 
bread, barbeque, and turnips. D.C. 
Buell, inflated with standard Army- 
ration beans, was hanging around 
Nashville. 

General Buell, it must be admit- 
ted, was not an evil man. When he first 
marched his Army of the Ohio into the 
South, he behaved with the eloquence 
and gentility of a graduate of Miss 
Marigold’s finishing School for Young 
Southern Ladies—over in 
Chattanooga, you know. 
“Captain, don’t march 
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that battalion through that lovely field 
of daffodils. They'll utterly crush those 
delicate yellow blossoms.” 

“But, General Buell, if we avoid 
the field, we'll lose thirty minutes and 
those Confederate columns will 
escape.” 

“Oh, darn it, Captain—must you 
be so beastly military?” 

That's the way it was at first. Then 
one day in April of 1862, around sup- 
pertime, the devil came down to 
Tennessee—in the heart of General 
D.C. Buell. The General was in his tent 
eating a tin plate full of Army-issue 
beans and antique salt pork. He shov- 
eled beans into his mouth at the tradi- 
tional Army pace of twelve spoonfuls a 
minute as he silently recited his usual 
suppertime prayer for his mama back 
in Ohio. An aide, Corporal Bobby Q. 
Culpepper, stood by with pencil and 
paper to receive his commands. 


General: “Corporal, take a letter to 
my Ohio Mammy and little dog, Spot, 
back home.” 

Corporal: “Yessir, and 
may I say, sir, that you must be 
the most tenderhearted general in 
President Lincoln’s Army.” 

General: “Thank you, 
Corporal, now let’s begin . . . wait a 
minute...what’s that lip-smacking, 
mouth-watering aroma?” 

Well, Bobby Q_ then 
explained that the rebels 
KX were major consumers of 

barbequed pork—a delicacy 
unknown in the backwoods of 
Ohio where squirrel stewed in 
onion grass and acorns was Haute 
Cuisine. 


The General stopped 
shoveling beans and lis- 
tened carefully = as 
Culpepper (who had a 
telltale sauce stain on his 
lower lip) explained this 
craze. D.C. Buell didn’t get 
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to be a 2-star General by hesitating 
over decisions: “Corporal, where is the 
bulk of the enemy’s barbeque sup- 
plies?” This word “enemy” was new to 
D.C. Before he sniffed the pungent 
aroma of barbeque, he termed 
Southerners —“opposing forces.” Any 
fool could tell the devil was working 
his will on the most tenderhearted 
General in Abe Lincoln’s Army. 

“Those warehouses full of 
sauced, smoked pigs are Southwest of 
our location—in Memphis—that’s 
where they make the best barbeque,” 
replied the astounded Corporal. 
“Couple hundred mile Southwest, 
but...” 

“Write up the orders, Corporal, 
get this gaseous, bean-stuffed 
Army on the move. Southwest, on 
the double!” 

“But General Buell, Grant’s army 
is waiting for us at Shiloh—Pittsburg 
Landing. And the Rebels are in retreat. 
If we can grab ’em, you'll get home to 
see Mama and Spot. Maybe you'd feel 
better, General, if you wrote a note to 
Mama and Spot.” 

The General said something real 
vulgar about Mama and Spot that they 
couldn't put in the high school history 
textbooks. And he turned the plate of 
beans upside down on Corporal 
Culpepper’s head. 

“Mount up, Culpepper, we’re 
taking this Army to Memphis.” His 
eyes reflected the flames of a thou- 
sand campfires. It was the Devil 
talking. And General Buell marched 
off in the wrong direction and spent 
a lost weekend gorging on shoulder 
and ribs. 

Well, you know the rest of the 
story. How he was late getting to 
Pittsburg Landing. How the second 
biggest battle of the war ended up 
like a 21-21 Ole Miss-Mississippi 
State tie instead of Union victory. 
Anyway, that’s what the barbeque 
school of history says. © 


Ted Roberts is the Partisan’s 
resident humorist of life in the 


South. 
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“Our Man in Rome” 


(Continued Froom Page 36 


on the moonless night of October 3rd, 
1863, headed for the Eternal City. 

In his audiences with the Pope, 
Bannon denounced the way in which 
the Lincoln administration was har- 
vesting Ireland for cannon fodder, and 
stressed that the South was fighting a 
war for its own independence from an 
oppressive invader, a war that could 
be justified in the light of Catholic nat- 
ural law doctrine. The Pope listened 
attentively, and Father Bannon came 
away “Very encouraged.” 

The very fact that he had had a pri- 
vate audience with the Pope lent weight 
to Father Bannon’s words when he 
went next to Ireland to try to stem the 
tide of Irish recruits to the Union Army. 
He could truthfully say that the Pope had 
proven himself sympathetic to his cause. 

While in Ireland, Father Bannon 
barn-stormed the countryside, pour- 
ing forth his learned eloquence 
against Yankeedom. His speeches 
were then set in print and circulated 
as leaflets. The priest argued that the 
hardships of war were worse than life 
in Ireland, bad though that may be; 
that young Irishmen were needed to 
stay at home and work for the libera- 
tion of their own people rather than 
serve in America to oppress others; 
and that the Irish were being used by 
a distant regime that held their birth 
and creed in contempt: 


Let Irishmen remember the 
fate of Meagher’s Brigade on the 
bloody field of Fredericksburg, 
5000 strong! Now no more; and 
were refused permission to re- 
organize; some of the Ne York 
papers stating that they could 
afford to lose few a thousand 
scum of the Irish. 


A poster composed by Father 
Bannon was distributed by the thou- 
sands at Irish ports of debarkation. It 
was entitled, The Letters of Pope Pius 
IX on the War in America. It repro- 
duced an exchange of letters between 
Jefferson Davis and the pope, follow- 
ing Bannon’s audiences, in which the 
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Supreme Pontiff accepted by implica- 
tion that the Confederacy was fighting 
a defensive war. Even better, the Pope’s 
letter was addressed to “Jefferson 
Davis, the President of the Confederate 
States of America”! 

This act of de facto recognition, 
which infuriated the — Lincoin 
Administration never developed into 
an actual exchange of ambassadors. 
The Yankee threat to declare war 
against France if she recognized the 
Confederacy impelled the peace-loving 
Pope from taking any step that might 
induce the eldest daughter of the 
Church to become embroiled in a dis- 
tant American war. 

But Bannon proved relentless in 
his Irish mission. He shifted his concen- 
tration from the Irish masses to his fel- 
low clergymen. With them he found 
great favor in contending that the 
Southern Confederacy was the “last 
remnant” of Christianity in North 
America. Embellishing his argument 
with personal anecdotes of “Know- 
Nothing” Nativist activities and the des- 
ecration of Southern Catholic churches 
at the hands of the Blue Bellies, 
Bannon won over not only most of the 
priests, but also most of the bishops. 

Father Bannon had become the 
most successful agent abroad that the 
Confederacy ever produced. The 
annual average of 65,000 Irish 
recruits to the Union Army dropped by 
two-thirds between December 1863 
and May of 1864. 

Bannon never returned to St. Louis, 
but decided to enter the Jesuit order 
and remain in the Ireland of his birth. 
So he did not witness the end of the War, 
and the fall of the Southern 
Confecleracy he had served so well. 

The death of John B. Bannon, S.J., 
on the 14th of July, 1913, ended the 
career of the man who had become “the 
greatest preacher in Ireland.” But exact- 
ly one month later, on a sweltering day 
along the Mississippi, a Requiem Mass 
was said in St. Louis for the man who 
had been better known in those parts as 
“the fighting chaplain of the 
Confederacy.” & 


David Wade is one of our 


favorite Illinois Copperheads. 
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Bear Hunting 
with Knives in the 
Old South 


BY JIM MCCAFFERTY 


“In October, 1907,” wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt in a 1908 issue of 
Scribner's Magazine, “I spent a fort- 
night in the canebrakes of northern 
Louisiana .... I was especially anx- 
ious,” T. R. explained, “to kill a bear . 
.. after the fashion of the old southern 
planters, who for a century past have 
followed the bear with horse and 
hound and horn in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas.” 

TR left one element out of the old 
Southern bear hunting equation: the 
knife. As fantastic as it may sound to 
most modern hunters, killing their 
quarry with a blade, rather than with 
a gun, was commonplace among 
Southern bear hunters of the 19th 
century, especially along the lower 
Mississippi Valley, where such self- 
styled half-horse, half-alligator river 
men like Jim Bowie had long before 
made the blade their weapon of 
choice—and where just about every- 
body, from the poorest slave or share- 
cropper, to the wealthiest cotton 
planter—was a bear hunter. 

The black bear is a tough enough 
customer to face with a firearm, and 
the Louisiana black bear (Ursus 
americanus luteolus) of the 
Arkansas-Louisiana- 
Mississippi area of the 1800s 


According to a backwoods 
scribe of the 1870s, the bear of ey 
was “four or five hundred pe 
pounds of wild meat that +=. 
runs riot without chart or 
compass, ignores all rules of 
legitimate sport, and requires a 
flask of powder, a score of rifle - 
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CANEBRAKES AND COLD STEEL 


a bowie knife” before becoming “so 
eminently dead as to deserve an obit- 
uary notice.” 

In most situations, knifing may 
have been less an option than a neces- 
sity—a last resort after all else had 
failed. Some hunters, though, relished 
the adrenalin rush of closing with a 
four hundred pound predator in a 
canebrake. Among such men, wrote 
one Arkansas old-timer, “there was no 
intention of shooting any bear...” For 
the real bear men, echoed a Mississippi 
pioneer, “that was too crude. His pur- 
pose was to kill the animal by means of 
a knife held in his hand.” 

Col. James Gordon, Mississippi’s 
foremost chronicler of the bear hunt, 
once tried to explain the attraction in 
that deadly game: “There is a fasci- 
nation in danger that is inexpress- 
ible,” he said. Even in his closest calls 
with Ursae, confessed Gordon, “I... 
felt a kind of joy in the situation.” 

Gordon was not alone. Ben Lilly, 
who guided Roosevelt on his 1907 
hunt in Tensas Parish, Louisiana, 
reportedly went through a knife 
phase in his bear hunting during 
which he did not even carry a gun on 


was an even tougher cus- 4, ws 
tomer than other blackies. ve Ke 
SN 
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his hunts. According to Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wade Hampton probably 
killed over eighty bears using the 
knife alone. 

One unnamed Arkansas planter 
known to T.R. had a very practical 
reason for knifing bruins: to secure 
food for the winter. “[A]t one time,” 
said Roosevelt, the planter had “lost 
almost all his hogs by the numerous 
bears who infested his neighborhood. 
He took a grimly humorous revenge 
each fall by doing his winter [meat] 
killing among the bears instead of 
among the hogs they had slain... . 
[FJor as the cold weather approached 
he regularly proceeded to lay in a 
stock of bear-bacon, scouring the 
canebrakes in a series of systematic 
hunts, bringing the quarry to bay 
with the help of a big pack of hard- 
fighting mongrels, and then killing it 
with his long, broad-bladed bowie.” 

Many hunters used the knife to 
finish off a near-dead animal, or to 
bleed a bear believed dead—some- 
times with comical results. Ben Lilly, 
while hunting in Mississippi’s Little 
Sunflower country, once took knife in 
hand to begin field-dressing an over- 
sized he-bear. Just as Lilly bent over 
the beast, the old bear leapt to his 
feet. Lilly drew back, and the bear 


pursued. The Delta hardwoods were 
far too big for Lilly to climb, and Lilly 
knew he couldn’t outrun a bear in a 
Straight sprint. He made for the 
biggest, thickest oak at hand and 
began circling it, the angry bruin 
snapping at his heels. For what must 
have seemed a lifetime, Lilly and that 
bear chased each other around that 
tree, like the tigers in the old chil- 
dren’s story. Finally—probably actu- 
ally only a half a minute or so later— 
Lilly overtook and stumbled over his 
adversary, which, fortunately, by this 
time, was truly dead. 

Col. George Saunders, a well- 
known hunter in the antebellum 
South, also narrowly averted disaster 
by prematurely pronouncing a bruin 
deceased. While his partner, a fat 
Methodist preacher, looked on, the 
Colonel stood astride his prize and 
prepared to cut the animal’s throat for 
bleeding. Without warning, the bear 
took to its feet with Saunders on its 
back. The Colonel was so startled by 
the unexpected resurrection that he 
dropped his knife and grabbed the 
bear’s ears in an effort to keep it from 
biting him. The excitement of their 
master riding a bear was more than 
the dogs could stand. In one body they 
charged, jaws snapping, nipping the 
Colonel as often as the bear. Saunders 
shouted to his companion for help, but 
the scene was so ridiculously bizarre 
that the country parson was para- 
lyzed with laughter. Finally others in 
the hunting party arrived and put the 
bear, the Colonel, and the preacher 
out of their respective miseries. 

Other attempts at bear knifing 
ended in tragedy. In 1847, bear 
hunter Dr. Monroe Hamberlin and his 
pack bayed a mammoth black bear in 
Mississippi's Little Sunflower wilder- 
ness, not far from where Theodore 
Roosevelt and Holt Collier would hunt 
in 1902. When Hamberlin’s rifle ball 
glanced off the bear’s skull, the bruin 
attacked. “The bear caught him by the 
right thigh and tore all the flesh off,” 
Roosevelt wrote in a 1907 description 
of the incident. Hamberlin 
unsheathed his knife, but he was not 
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quick enough. The bear crushed his 
arm with a single swipe of his paw. 
The pack pulled the bear off 
Hamberlin, but not for long. The bruin 
whipped back the hounds and 
attacked Hamberlin again. Another 
member of the hunting party arrived 
and killed the bear with his rifle. But it 
was too late. Dr. Hamberlin’s wounds 
were mortal. Dr. Hamberlin’s bear 
weighed 640 lbs. 

Greenville, Mississippi, bear 
hunter Holt Collier told the story of a 
fellow hunter whose bear knifing 
exploits went just a little beyond what 
he had intended. Holt and his employ- 
er, Captain Blake, had teamed up for 
an autumn bear hunt with a some- 
time farm laborer called Long Ike. 

Ike and the Captain took their 
stand on the high side of an embank- 
ment in a small clearing adjoining a 
dense canebrake. Holt mounted his 
horse and struck out into the woods 
with his pack, bent upon driving a 
particularly large old he bear toward 
Ike’s and Captain Blake’s stand. The 
Captain and Ike sat, waiting, listening 
to the hound music as the pack fol- 
lowed a hot trail. Ike amused himself 
by carving on a log with a long-blad- 
ed folding knife. 

An hour or more had passed 
when the calm was abruptly inter- 
rupted by a commotion off in the 
cane. The bear, Ike and the Captain 
knew, had taken a stand and was 
fighting the dogs. Then the sound of 
thrashing witchcane grew louder— 
the pack was pushing the bear 
toward their stand. 

In moments, the woods were 
awash with the sounds of dogs and 
bear, but the cane was so thick and 
the fight so mobile, it was impossible 
for Ike and the Captain to tell at any 
given moment exactly where the pack 
and their quarry were. As the Captain 
strained his eyes and ears to locate 
the bruin, the bear suddenly 
appeared, backing out of the cane- 
brake. Preoccupied with the hounds, 
the bear did not even see the Captain, 
but backed right into him, bowling him 
over. Ike, a yet unseasoned bear 
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hunter, armed only with his knife, 
leapt out of the way, diving into the 
depression on the other side of the 
embankment. The Captain, regaining 
his feet and his composure, quickly 
loosed both slugs from his shotgun in 
the bear’s direction. The bear, believed 
by the Captain to be mortally wound- 
ed, disappeared over the embankment 
in the direction of Long Ike. 

The Captain shouted for Ike to 
administer the coup de grace with his 
knife. “Stick ‘im, Ike! Don’t let him 
get away! I’ve shot two holes clean 
through him!” 

Ike reflexively complied, stabbing 
the beast half a dozen times or more 
with his big knife. The bruin col- 
lapsed at his feet. 

Just then Holt appeared. As the 
Captain told Holt how he had shot the 
bear in the chest and how “Ike [had] 
finished him with the knife,” Ike was 
examining the dead bear, running his 
hands over the animal's hide. 

Ike suddenly went pale. 
“Captain,” he said, “lemme have a 
drink.” Captain Blake handed over 
his flask and Ike took a long slug of 
whiskey. “Captain,” Ike said, “You 
ain’t never shot this bear!” 

“What?” answered an indignant 
Blake. 

Holt gave the bear a once over. 
“He’s right, Captain. There’s seven 
stab holes. Ike cut him pretty nigh all 
to pieces, but ‘tain’t no bullet ever 
touched this bear yet.” 

“Well, Holt,” said the Captain, 
wryly, “the joke’s on me.” 

Ike just turned and walked away. 
“Me and my mule are going home,” 
he said. “I’m too good a field hand to 
be a projeckin’ around kiling bears 
with a pocket knife.” 

Cold steel in the canebrake, as 
addictive as it may have been to 
some, obviously wasn’t for everybody. 
Which may be why Teddy Roosevelt 
stuck with the .45-70. © 


Jim McCafferty is an attor- 
ney by trade who 


“struggles 
with what he wants to be when 
he grows up.” 


General George E. 
Pickett in Life and 
Legend 


by Lesley J. Gordon 
North Carolina, 1998, 288 pages, 
$29.95. 


British Lt. Colonel Arthur Fremantle 
thought General George E. Pickett was 
“altogether a desperate looking charac- 
ter,” and Professor Lesley Gordon’s new 
biography of the South’s ringleted, per- 
fumed officer of immortal name, does lit- 
tle to alter the picture. 

Famously ill-disciplined and lack- 
adaisical, Pickett graduated at the bot- 
tom of his class at West Point, and 
averaged nearly 170 demerits a year. 
His real training as a soldier came in 
the Mexican War. There, Pickett 
showed some of his better qualities, 
including his sense of chivalry, which 
allowed him to admire the Mexican 
women, who were “prettier, more of 
the Castilian blood” than he had 
expected, and to feel contemptuous of 
the rough-hewn volunteers who knew 
nothing of the chivalric code and “who 


{had] been guilty of the most disgrace- | 
ful conduct in the treatment of the | 


inhabitants.” 

Pickett had a good Mexican War, 
and his pre-eminent moment as a sol- 
dier came when, during the assault on 
Chapultepec, he grabbed Old Glory 
from the hands of a wounded James 
Longstreet, tore down the Mexican 
flag, and raised the Stars and Stripes 
in its place. Never again would Pickett 
be found in so unambiguously heroic a 
posture. 

After the war, Pickett’s most 
important assignment was in the 
Washington Territory, where he 
attempted to keep the peace between 
settlers and Indians. Like many offi- 
cers, Pickett sympathized with the 
Indians and regarded many of the set- 
tlers as white trash. In Pickett’s case, 
admiration even developed into a lit- 
tle-documented marriage to an Indian 
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woman. Almost nothing about their 
relationship is known without dispute 
except that the woman died in child- 
birth and bore Pickett a handsome son 
who remained with adoptive parents 
on the West Coast. 

The affair with the Indian woman 
was Pickett’s second marital tragedy. 
His first wife also had died in childbirth 
(the baby died as well), and in between 
his marriages, he met a young girl 
named LaSalle (or Sallie) Corbell, who 
would, much later, become his third 
wife and literary mythologizer, as she 
outlived her husband by five decades. 

LaSalle Corbell Pickett is, in fact, 
as much the subject of Lesley Gordon’s 
biography as is Pickett himself, and 
perhaps deservedly so. But while 
General George E. Pickett in Life and 
Legend is generally well written, when 
Mrs. Pickett is the subject, Professor 
Gordon falls prey to the deformation 
professionale of viewing everything 
through the prism of race, class, and 
sex (or, inevitably, “gender”). 

For example, it is hard not to 
groan at this: 


Although military historians 
rarely acknowledge it, war has 
always affected = women. 
America’s armed conflicts have 
had a seductive appeal not only 
to men but also to women, 
heightening as well as challeng- 
ing traditional gender roles. 
While young males felt com- 
pelled to prove themselves as 
men at the battlefront, females 
clamored to prove that they were 
women, actively playing the part 
of dependent wife, daughter, sis- 
ter, or mother. War’s message to 
women was a conflicting one: on 
the home front war demanded 
women to be self-sacrificing and 
stalwart, but the very nature of 
combat stressed female depen- 
dence and helplessness. 


Uh huh. While many professors 
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seem to have injected their heads—as 
starlets do their breasts—with silicon, 
this does seem to be a bit much from 
someone who at least in her profes- 
sional capacity should have some nod- 
ding acquaintance with Homer, Gone 
with the Wind, or—would it be too 
much to hope?—George MacDonald 
Fraser, whose grandmother greeted 
the news that Britain had declared 
war on Nazi Germany, by sighing, 
“Well, the men will be going away 
again.” 

I doubt whether Fraser’s pithy 
grandmother suddenly felt driven to 
“prove” she was a woman or that she 
would have felt torn—or “conflicted,” 
as the professoriat and Oprah-watch- 
ers might say—between the need to be 
“self-sacrificing and stalwart” and the 
traditional feminine virtues. I doubt it, 
if for no other reason than that every 
mother worthy of the name is already 
self-sacrificing and stalwart, and very 
few are professors. 

Again, in retelling how LaSalle 
Pickett saw a Confederate officer 
decapitated by enemy fire, Professor 
Gordon, notes that it “is indeed a 
strange and disturbing story for 
LaSalle to have included in her autobi- 
ography, but perhaps it underscores 
the vast destruction, death, and per- 
sonal suffering she experienced first- 
hand.” Well, that seems fair enough, 
until the good professor adds: “In 
many ways, this war truncated her 
dreams as a white southern lady.” Oh 
dear—a decapitated head, “truncat- 
ed” dreams, every death an excuse for 
narcissistic feminism. 

Still, the picture Professor Gordon 
paints of the frustrated, hot-headed, 
undisciplined Pickett is convincing: the 
cavalier infuriated by Northern atroci- 
ties who, in his frustration, hangs as 
deserters twenty-two North 
Carolinians in Union uniform (an 
action unjustified by either the laws of 
war or of North Carolina); the cavalier 
eager to prove himself, but too often 
found wanting; the cavalier remem- 
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bered for the desperate charge at 
Gettysburg, the memory, however, 
tainted by his later disciplinary dis- 
charge from the Army. 

All in all, then, this is an admirably 
executed biography. It also offers a 
reminder of the good work still done by 
the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. In 1998, as Professor 
Gordon notes, the Virginia division of the 
UDC finally reinterred LaSalle Pickett’s 
remains next to those of her husband, 
after a lapse of more than sixty years. 

But for me the lasting image of this 
book is not George Pickett’s gravestone, 
but the vision of Pickett in an Egyptian 
fez—something that might have hap- 
pened had he accepted a friend’s advice 
after the War between the States and 
become a mercenary officer in the 
Egyptian army. Somehow, it would 
have suited him. 

Others who knew that death could 
not be bribed were the common sol- 
diers of the War, captured in: 


Private Soldiers and 
Public Heroes: An 
American Album of 
the Common Man’s 
Civil War 

Edited by Milton Bagby 


Rutledge Hill Press, 1998, 
176 pages, $29.95. 


The oversized picture book offers 
photographs and capsule biographies 
of little-known soldiers, sailors, and 
spies, who lived their own vivid dra- 
mas in the War. Included are 
Confederate vaqueros from Texas; 
Confederate Captain James _ T. 
McElvany—“Nobody knows what a 
man can stand until he tries it. If I 
should fall, I can only wish to be in a 
better world than this, where the war 
whoops will not be heard and the 
weary are at rest.”-—and, in a chapter 
entitled “Uncommon Men,” 
Confederate Major Lamar Fonatine, 
who claimed to have endured sixty- 
seven wounds in the War (not counting 
scrapes he might have suffered when 
he was captured by Commanches as a 
child, or when he fought in the 
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Crimean War or in the Mexican War). 
He lived to be 92. 

There is also Henry Thomas 
Harrison, Longstreet’s spy at 
Gettysburg; blockade-runner Michael 
Usina; and five-foot-one inch 
Confederate General Thomas C. 
Hindman, a die-hard who moved to 
Mexico rather than admit defeat. 
Later, when he returned to Arkansas 
as an anti-Reconstructionist politician, 
he found that the carpetbaggers and 
scalawags were more deadly than the 
Union troops, and he died the victim of 
an assassin. 

They are all here, men who, in the 
words of Harold Holzer, were largely 
“ignored by history and forgotten by 
time,” but who were “remembered 
by... the camera.” 

We have American Foundation 
Publications, (P.O. Box 752, Stuarts Draft, 
Virginia 24477, 1-800-601-6599) to 
thank for returning to print: 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee 


by Rose Mortimer Ellzey MacDonald 
Introduction by Douglas Southall 
Freeman 

AFP, 1998, 310 pages, $29.00. 


It would be easy for a cynic to 
regard Mary Custis Lee as merely 
another cross Lee had to bear. Where 
Lee was handsome, Mary Custis was 
plain; where Lee was prompt, Mary 
Custis was always late; where he was 
immaculate, she was untidy; while he 
was self-disciplined and frugal, she 
preferred living in the luxury of 
Arlington House with her parents; 
while his health was generally robust, 
her health rapidly deteriorated in her 
twenties and she was eventually par- 
tially paralyzed by arthritis. 

But it is a tribute to Rose 
MacDonald’s biography that the true 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee comes out: a woman 
whose company was widely admired 
(Congressman Sam Houston of Texas 
was one of many who tried to court 
her); a woman classically educated and 
intellectually curious; a woman of 
courage, devotion, and Christian faith. 

An example of Mrs. Lee’s intellec- 
tual interests comes from her corre- 
spondence: 


QUARTER 1 


We have two small closets, in 
one of which J have arranged my 
books & shall now commence the 
life of Washington [her grand- 
mother], as I feel more settled. | 
have been reading some beauti- 
ful poetry of Coleridge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, some French books 
lent to me by Mr. Cabane & other 
litle things, among them 
Goldsmith’s Life & poems. 


And another, referring to the peri- 
odicals she attended to: “I have 
received a Statesman & an 
Intelligencer not long since, but have 
not had a Churchman for some time.” 

Rose MacDonald points out that 
Virginia women were used to politics 
being discussed in their presence, and 
Mrs. Lee’s comments on current events 
could be much more smouldering than 
her husband’s, as in this missive, 
penned during Reconstruction: 


It is bad enough to be the 
victims of tyranny, but when it is 
wielded by such cowards and 
base men . . . it is indeed intoler- 
able. The country that allows 
such scum to rule them must fast 
be going to destruction . . . 


But perhaps most important, Rose 
MacDonald reminds us of that curious 
paradox that aristocrats raised in 
comfort—tike Mary Custis—are often 
the most uncomplaining and unselfpi- 
tying when it comes to bearing afflic- 
tions, especially physical pain. 
Whether guided by faith or by the sto- 
icism imbibed from classical literature, 
they offer a salutary counterexample 
to the wretched nouveau riche desire 
to bribe mortality away. © 


H.W. Crocker IIf is Associate 
Editor of the Southern Partisan, 
Executive Editor of Regnery 
Publishing, Editorial Adviser to the 
Conservative Book Club and to the 
Movie and Entertainment Book Club, 
and he serves on the board of the 
Southern Military Institute. His book 
Robert E. Lee on Leadership will 
appear in May. 
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Liberals speak of the prospect of 
trying President Clinton for putative 
high crimes and misdemeanors as 
“putting the country through an 
ordeal.” Conservatives dismiss this 
kind of talk as overdrawn, and they are 
right, as far as they go. 

But it’s important to understand 
that the framers of the Constitution 
saw impeachment as essential to the 
kind of republic they were trying to 
build. They didn’t think we should 
shrink from using it. 

In The Federalist No. 68, 
Alexander Hamilton predicted that the 
mode of electing presidents prescribed 
in the Constitution would ensure “char- 
acters pre-eminent for ability and 
virtue.” Seeing some of our recent 
presidents, he might blush as these 
words. 

But the Constitution also provided 
a remedy for presidents who fell a little 
short in the virtue department. And in 
The Federalist No. 69, Hamilton 
explained why impeachability was not 
a mere emergency measure, but a 
defining trait of republican govern- 
ment. 

Since the United States had come 
into being by throwing off the rule of 
the British monarchy, Hamilton con- 
trasted the office of the president with 
the king of Great Britain: 


The president of the United 
States would be liable to be 
impeached, tried, and upon con- 
viction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misde- 
meanors, removed from office; 
and would afterwards by liable to 
prosecution and punishment in 
the ordinary course of law. The 
person of the king of Great 
Britain is sacred and inviolable; 
there is no constitutional tribunal 
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NORMALIZING IMPEACHMENT 


Porter 


to which he is amenable; no pun- 
ishment to which he can be sub- 
jected without involving the 
crises of a national revolution. 


Note the word “sacred”: Unlike the 
British monarchy of that time, the 
American presidency was to be a pure- 
ly secular office. “The one has no par- 
ticle of spiritual jurisdiction; the other is 
the supreme head and governor of the 
national church!” 

The overthrow of Charles I in 1642 
had involved “national revolution” and 
civil war in Britain. The war was made 
all the more bitter by its religious char- 
acter: The Puritan revolutionaries not 
only deposed (and later beheaded) the 
king, but abolished the “national 
church,” the Church of England. 

For many or most Englishmen, the 
revolution was sacrilegious, because of 
the king’s “sacred” character. He was 
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thought to be the Lord’s anointed 
deputy on earth. 

The American founders wanted to 
avoid such bloodshed and bitterness. 
They made the presidency a limited, 
secular, temporary office, and they 
made a president’s removal for cause 
part of the Constitution itself, like firing 
a servant. 

Britain’s unwritten constitution 
had no provision for removing a king, 
no matter how he abused his power. 
The legal maxim was “the king can do 
no wrong.” 

Hamilton spelled out the differ- 
ences: 


The president of the United 
States would be an officer elected 
by the people for four years; the 
king of Great Britain is a perpet- 
ual and hereditary prince. The 
one would be amenable to per- 
sonal punishment and disgrace; 
the person of the other is sacred 
and inviolable. The one would 
have a qualified negative upon 
the acts of the legislative body; 
the other has an absolute nega- 
tive. The one would have a right 


to command the military and 
naval forces of the nation; the 
other, in addition to this right, 
possesses that of declaring war, 
and of raising and regulating 
fleets and armies by his own 
authority. 


Under the American Constitution, 
most of the powers that had belonged 
to the king of Great Britain would 
belong to Congress. This would avoid 
the arbitrary and tyrannical rule of a 
single man—the great evil that the 
American Revolution had reacted 
against. And even Congress would be 
confined to powers “delegated” to it 
and “enumerated” in the Constitution. 

Even so, the president was far 
from powerless. But he was not supe- 
rior to the legislative branch, and he 
would exercise his executive powers 
under the constant possibility of being 
called to account by impeachment. 
And impeachable “high crimes” would 
surely include usurping powers that 
were never given to the presidency. 

All in all, the framers would prob- 
ably agree that it’s better to impeach 
too often than too seldom. If presidents 
can’t be virtuous, they should at least 
be nervous. 


2 eran ees, 
appaquiddick 

You have to feel a little sorry for 
Sen. Edward Kennedy. The 
Massachusetts Democrat was born too 
soon. 

What thoughts must be going 
through his mind as he prepares to 
vote, as an impartial juror, to acquit 
President Clinton? Perhaps they are 
best expressed in the words of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein: “This nearly was 
mine!” 

In 1969, Teddy’s presidential 
hopes sank with the car in which he 
and a young female staffer rolled off 
the bridge at Chappaquiddick and 
plunged into the pond. Today the pres- 
ident of the United States is a man 
whose career might be summed up as 
Chappaquiddick cubed. 

But in 1969 the art of spin was still 
primitive. Even as Teddy groped his 
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way to the surface of the dark water 
and swam desperately for a lawyer, he 
must have assumed he would never be 
president. He didn’t know how much, if 
any, of his career could be salvaged. 
He’d be doing well to stay out of jail. 

His explanation of the evening's 
events in a televised speech was entire- 
ly defensive, denying that he’d been 
doing anything illegal, immoral or fat- 
tening. It was just one of those 
tragedies that dogged the Kennedy 
family. 

In the end he lost his driver's 
license temporarily and kept his Senate 
seat permanently. 

Looking back, Teddy must see 
what he did wrong. And how the 
thought must torment him! At the cri- 
sis of his life, he failed to spin. 

If he had to do it over from the 
moment he surfaced gasping for 
breath, Teddy should have explained 
that he’d been holding a little party to 
reward his devoted staffers. When it 
ran past his bedtime, he quietly went 
outside, got into the back seat and took 
a nap, leaving the other to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Suddenly Teddy was awakened by 
the motion of the car. He looked up and 
found the young female staffer driving, 
racing for the bridge. The girl, he could 
explain, was a stalker (though basical- 
ly a good person). He’d rejected her 
advances, gently reminding her that he 
was a married man. And now she was 


Sen. Edward “Teddy” Kennedy c. 1962 
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determined to end both their lives. If 
she couldn’t have him nobody would! 

Before Teddy could restrain her, 
the car had soared off the bridge. He 
tried frantically to pull her out of the 
submerged vehicle, but she resisted. 
The struggle to save her went on for 
several minutes. But as the water 
rushed in, he had no choice but to save 
himself and go for help. He canvassed 
the island in search of a frogman. Alas, 
none were to be found at that hour. 

Eventually (Teddy could have said) 
he ran into his personal lawyers, who 
notified the local police, but by then it 
was too late. The poor girl was lost. 
Later there was some minor trouble 
with a sex-obsessed prosecutor, and 
naturally the right wing had made 
unworthy insinuations. However, a 
thorough and impartial inquiry had 
cleared him. 

If Teddy had given this account, we 
would have had our second Kennedy 
presidency by now. The Legend of 
Chappaquiddick would have taken its 
place beside that of PT-109, with the 
small difference that Teddy’s heroic 
rescue effort had been less successful 
than that of his elder brother in the 
Pacific. 

When Teddy faced his greatest 
test, unfortunately, he failed to rise to 
the level of Bill Clinton. He settled for 
clutching what he already had, instead 
of taking a lemon and making lemon- 
ade. Thirty years later, he can appreci- 
ate what might have been. Life is full of 
regrets. 

Meanwhile, the White House has 
been rocked by the news that a DNA 
test has cleared the president of his 
long-suspected paternity of a boy in 
Arkansas. The Clinton spin team, far 
from denying the old rumor, was pre- 
pared to make the most of a positive 
result, which it had hoped to use to 
drive the president's approval ratings 
into the high 90s. 

But that strategy won’t play if Bill 
Clinton isn’t the father. It leaves the field 
open for another candidate—even an 
aging dark horse from Massachusetts. 

As the 2000 presidential race 
approaches, now is the time for Ted 
Kennedy to step forward to claim the 
boy as his own. © 
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BY PATRICK J. BUCHANAN 


Richard 
Nixon is con- 
demned for many 
things, but one 
achievement can 
never be taken 
away. Nixon was 
the architect and 
builder of the 
greatest political 
coalition — since 
FDR. Taking com- 
mand of his party 
after the Goldwater defeat of 1964, in 
which the GOP won only 39 percent 
of the vote, Nixon built a 49-state, 61 
percent New Majority by 1972. 
Ronald Reagan’s triumphs were won 
by reuniting, not creating, the great 
Nixon coalition. 

To keep their coalition together, 
Nixon and Reagan used the same for- 
mula: Unite the GOP, and then ham- 
mer on the themes of anti-commu- 
nism, patriotism, and social conser- 
vatism to attract millions of Northern 
ethnic Catholics and Southern white 
Protestants whose kinfolk had been 
proud to call themselves “yellow dog” 
Democrats. 

A hard look, however, at a New 
York Times breakout of the 1998 
returns into 115 demographic 
groups reveals that the Nixon- 
Reagan New Majority coalition may 
be literally dying out. While congres- 
sional Republicans swept white 
America, 57-43, and white 
Protestants, our largest religious 
minority, 65-35, they lost Asians, 44- 
56, Hispanics, 37-63, and black 
Americans, 11-89. 

As Asians, Hispanics and 
Africans constitute 90 percent of our 
new immigrants and naturalized cit- 
izens, have larger families and are, 
on average, younger than whites, 
demography may have passed a 
death sentence on the Republican 
coalition. 
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Death Knell for the Silent Majority? 


As Republicans awaken to the 
meaning of these numbers, they are 
being admonished to drop their 
opposition to mass immigration. 
This is the counsel of political sui- 
cide. For GOP opposition to open 
borders is not the problem. In 1988, 
before immigration was an issue, 
the congressional GOP did worse 
among Hispanics, 24-76, than in 
1998. Something else must explain 
what is happening. 

It does. The GOP problem lies in 
the growing solidarity and militancy 
among ethnic groups (a worldwide 
phenomenon from Russia _ to 
Scotland to Canada) and their per- 
ception of self-interest. Nor is this 
usual. Historically, immigrants have 
been poor and have united against 
the outside, and from the Irish who 
came after the potato famine to the 
Poles, Italians, Jews, and Slavs who 
came before 1920, they have gravi- 
tated to the Democratic Party. 

Why? Because Democrats were 
the party of government, and the 
immigrants saw government as a 
benefactor. And they continue to do 
so today, for it is still the poor and 
working class that get the most from 
social welfare, food stamps, 
Medicaid, affirmative action, a $5 
minimum wage, job programs, free 
schools, school lunches, Pell grants 
and so on. 

When _ these 
Republican calls for “less govern- 
ment and lower taxes,” they are 
unmoved. Not only do they look on 
government as an ally, but their 
wages do not reach a level high 
enough for federal income taxes— 
and few have any capital gains to 
declare. 

Thus, while it may have been ille- 
gal for Bill Clinton’s agents to natural- 
ize almost a million new citizens on 
the eve of the 1996 elections, it made 
perfect send politically. The 
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Clintonites probably created four new 
Democrats for every new GOP voter. 

LBJ may not have intended it, 
but his Immigration Act of 1965 has 
drawn into the United States from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 30 
million people who are reviving a 
Democratic Party that was dying, as 
older minorities—Scots-Irish, Irish, 
Germans, Italians, Poles, Slavs— 
were leaving en masse for the party 
of Nixon and Reagan. 

Is the GOP then finished, des- 
tined to lose the White House in 
almost every election, as it did from 
1932 to 1968, unless saved by war, 
scandal or a national icon like 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? No, if it will 
only act on the historically proven 
proposition that as minorities move 
up economically, they move over 
politically into the GOP. 

If the GOP wishes to begin to 
build a new majority, it must bite the 
bullet, write an end to racial prefer- 
ences that come at the expense of its 
base and impose a moratorium on 
immigration. 

While the media would howl, 
this would energize a party base that 
is 90 percent behind both proposi- 
tions. A time-out on immigration 
would also tighten the labor market, 
forcing wages to rise. Add a new 
trade policy to stop the Clintonite- 
corporate betrayal of America’s 
working men and women through 
the export of their best jobs and a 
new tax policy to unburden the mid- 
dle class and free small business to 
create manufacturing jobs here— 
and you have a program to appeal to 
Democratic and Republican minori- 
ties both. 

In the last two presidential elec- 
tions, the GOP tried to mollify the Big 
Media and pandered to the people 
who most dislike them. 

Nixon and Reagan triumphed by 
doing the opposite. 
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Is Cataclysmic Terrorism Ahead? 


On the day after Pearl Harbor, 
ex-President Herbert Hoover sat 
down and wrote to friends: “You 
and I know that this continuous 
putting pins in rattlesnakes finally 
got this country bitten.” 

Japan’s sneak attack was one of 
the great acts of state terror, but its 
motive was desperation. The United 
States had cut off Japan’s oil and 
sent Tokyo an ultimatum: Withdraw 
from Indochina and China, or we 
bring you to your knees. Japan 
decided to seize the oil of the East 
Indies and eliminate the one force 
that could stop her: the U.S. fleet. 

Yet, after we crushed Japan, 
China fell to Mao and Indochina to 
Ho Chi Minh and the Khmer Rouge. 
Had we never intervened in East 
Asia, Japanese, not Americans, 
would likely have done the fighting 
and dying in Korea and Vietnam to 
contain Asian communism. 

What calls to mind the phrase 
“putting pins in rattlesnakes” is an 
unsettling paper by the Cato 
Institute’s Ivan Elan: “Does U.S. 
Intervention Overseas’ Breed 
Terrorism? The Historical Record.” 

Eland’s argument: Americans 
are the principal targets of terror- 
ists because of our constant med- 
dling in foreign wars. If we do not 
abandon our compulsive interven- 
tionism, we will one day be subject- 
ed to an act of cataclysmic terror, 
with a weapon of mass destruction, 
perhaps nuclear. 

Already, we have come close. 
The World ‘Trade Center bomb was 
designed to bring down one of those 
110-story towers and kill perhaps 
50,000 Americans. lad the terror- 
isis used poison gas, they might 
have killed more than the 3,000 
who died at Pearl Harbor. And 
Osama Bin Laden, the rich, U.S.- 
hating Saudi terrorist reportedly 
has long been in the market for a 
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nuclear weapon. 

Eland’s empirical evidence link- 
ing U.S. military interventions to 
retaliatory acts of terrorism is 
impressive. Consider: 

U.S. Marines were sent into 
Lebanon to bolster a Christian regime 
in 1983. Result: Islamic terrorists 
bombed our embassy and Marine bar- 
racks, killing hundreds, and Ronald 
Reagan withdrew the Marines. 

Before 1981, Libya’s Col. 
Qaddafi had not _ targeted 
Americans. But Reagan sent U.S. 
ships and planes across his “line of 
death” in the Gulf of Sidra, shot 
down his jets and sank his patrol 
boats. Result: Qaddafi blew up La 
Belle nightclub in Berlin, wounding 
dozens of Gls. Reagan answered 
with air strikes. Qaddafi retaliated 
with eight acts of terrorism, by 
Eland’s count, the most horrific 
being the downing of Pan Am 103. 

In 1992, George Bush inter- 
vened in Somalia. Bin Laden trained 
the terrorists who lured USS. 
Rangers into a trap, killed 18 and 
dragged the body of one through 
Mogadishu. Bill Clinton pulled out. 

Bin Laden calls Somalia his 
greatest victory and is believed to 
have planned the 1998 bombings of 
our embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania. What motivates him? 
Hatred of America because of our 
huge military presence on Islam’s 
sacred soil of Saudi Arabia. 

Robert Kennedy was murdered 
by a West Bank Palestinian. George 
Bush was targeted for assassination 
by Iraqis. Filipino terrorists used to 
attack Americans until we withdrew 
from Subic Bay and Clark Air Force 
Base. Now, they don’t. 

The seizure of the U.S. embassy 
in Tehran and other acts of state 
terror by the mullahs stem from 
U.S. military support of the shah 
until 1979. Today, there is a near- 
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identical U.S. presence in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia Both regimes are 
despised by many of their own peo- 
ple, and Americans have been tar- 
gets of terrorist attacks in both. 

America is the only nation on 
Earth to claim a right to intervene 
militarily in every region in the 
world. But this foreign policy is not 
America’s tradition; it is an aberra- 
tion. During our first 150 years, we 
renounced interventionism and 
threatened war on any foreign 
power that dared to intervene in our 
hemisphere. Can we, of all people, 
not understand why foreigners bit- 
terly resent our intrusions? 

With the Cold War over, why 
invite terrorist attacks on our citi- 
zens and country, ultimately with 
biological, chemical or nuclear 
weapons? No nation threatens us. 
But with the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction, 
America will inevitably be targeted. 
And the cataclysmic terror weapon 
is more likely to come by Ryder 
truck or container ship than by 
ICBM. And no SDI will stop it. 

Madeleine Albright describes 
terrorism as “the biggest threat to 
our country ... as we enter the 21st 
century.” But battling terrorism 
must go beyond discovering and dis- 
rupting it before it happens and 
deterring it with retaliation. We 
need to remove the motivation for it 
by extricating the United States from 
ethnic, religious and historical quar- 
rels that are not ours and which we 
cannot resolve with any finality. © 
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SHATTERING SOUTHERN STEREOTYPES 


BY ROBERT F. HILLDRUP 


One of the many stereotypes 
about the Confederacy that the anti- 
South lobby likes to perpetuate is 
that, religiously, the South was made 
up of slobbering illiterate fundamen- 
talist farmers led astray by a long- 
nosed bunch of Episcopalian snobs, 
primarily Virginians and South 
Carolinians. 

Such a position, of course, rep- 
resents a blood libel, particularly on 
the Jews and Roman Catholics, and 
even on the not inconsiderable num- 
ber of Southern soldiers who had lit- 
tle, if any, formal religious commit- 
ment. At least 3,000 Jews served in 
the Confederate Army—some esti- 
mates are even higher—and Judah 
Benjamin, quite probably the most 
outstanding member of the 
Confederate Cabinet, was only one 
of the Jews to serve at the highest 
levels of the Confederate govern- 
ment. 

I thought of all this recently 
when I once again ran across the 
name of Abram Joseph Ryan, and | 
thought of the loss to the South and, 
indeed, to the nation, because his 
politically incorrect poetry is no 
longer taught nor learned in class- 
rooms. 

To be fair, of course, poetry of 
any value is no longer taught nor 
learned in most public school class- 
rooms, primarily, IT fear, because 
most of it was written by white 
males and dealt with such religion- 
based values as truth, honor, integri- 
ty, sacrifice and duty, none of which 
sit very well with the “do-your-own- 
thing-situational-cthics” crowd. 


Abram Joseph Ryan was a 
Roman Catholic priest, a 
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Confederate chaplain who succored 
the wounded, and whose poetry, 
once widely declaimed across the 
South and committed to memory by 
thousands of hearts and minds, 
offered no apology for the 
Confederate cause and took no pris- 
oners on the fields of literary strife. 

Father Ryan was born in Norfolk 
in 1838 of Irish immigrants, but 
moved to Missouri when just a boy. 
He studied for the priesthood at 
Niagara University in New York and 
was ordained in 1856 before return- 
ing to Missouri to teach theology. He 
joined the Confederate army in 
1862. 

Much of his poetry was written 
after the war (in which a younger 
brother was killed). Probably his 
most famous was “The Conquered 
Banner” followed closely by “The 
Sword of Robert Lee.” 

The former poem owes much to 
the style of Edgar Allan Poe, but its 
manner moved many survivors of 
the war to tears. His second verse 
serves as a good example: 


Take that banner down! Tis 
tattered; 

Broken is its shaft and shattered; 

And the valiant hosts are 
scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 


Father Ryan wrote the poem 
hurriedly and in tears upon learning 
of Lee’s surrender. He had used a 
piece of brown wrapping paper and 
left the poem behind when morning 
came. Ile said he was surprised to 
learn that the woman in whose 
house he had been staying had wept 
upon finding the poem, had re-copy- 
ed it and sent it to a Louisville news- 
paper, from where it spread across 
the South like a flash fire. 

Father Ryan’s tribute to Lee and 
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his sword was almost as popular 
and as moving, containing, as it did, 
such lines as these: 


Forth from its scabbard, high in 
the air 

Beneath Virginia's sky - 

And they who saw it gleaming 
there, 

And knew who bore it, knelt to 
swear 

That where that sword led they 
would dare 

To follow — and to die. 


Father Ryan was only one of the 
thousands of Roman Catholics who 
fought for the Confederacy, many, 
such as he, of recent Irish heritage. 
After the war, he served in several 
parishes in the South, particularly 
St. Mary’s in Mobile. He died in 1886 
at a Franciscan monastery in 
Louisville. His body was returned to 
Mobile for burial. 

How did Father Ryan come by 
his staunch Confederate support? 
Probably in much the same way as 
millions of other Confederates. 

Or maybe, just maybe, it was 
what is known in religious circles as 
an epiphany. If so, St. Paul himself 
would understand. 

Whatever the cause of his 
unswerving allegiance to the 
Confederacy both during and after 
the war, his poetry was a great gift to 
the South—and its neglect today an 
even greater loss. & 


Mr. Ililldrup, a Methodist 
layman, lives in Short Pump, a 
suburb of Richmond. 
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General store 


CATALOG 


My Health is Better 


in November 
Stories of Hunting and 
Ne ishing in the South 


Southern Cinema — Legendary episode of 
Beverly Hillbillies wherein Granny organizes 
Confederate defenses against Union invasion of 
Hollywood. Other great Southern titles available. 


Genuine Confederate Afghan 


“My Health i is Better i in Just like grandma's. This one’s extra heavy and i 
November” A hard-to-come-by collection of extra warm. Guaranteed to become a family heir- eee Tt: Ib.98 
humorous stories from famed Southern outdoorsman and loom. 100% cotton. Made in CSA. 5 x 4 ft. +01” eee 
writer, Havliah Babcock. These stories cover everythin nil den tite $19.95 
( : BI=T sssseasesnstnnossnonnsosnsosen $65.00 37-5 Jesse SOMOS: ssssssosssescseesnsese $12.95 


from Quail hunting to how to rid yourself of chiggers. 
Audio tape. 90 minutes. 


|| STATES RIGHTS ¥ y 
OP REPUBLICAN fa 


MAJORITY - 
FROM i 


SS DIE koa 


Most items in previous 
catalogs still available. 
Call for information. 


Confederate T-Shirts— 
These 100% cotton shirts are sure to get attention. 


96 Fronnt® | HAVER DREAM. sasconsissssvscisarcinsnetsiniionecoenscisanitonanee $15 
2b Front: LINCOLN’S WORST NIGHTMARE ..............ccsssscssecsssseescsssseeeees $15 
: = 2c Front: PROTECT THE ENDANGERED .00.........c...sscsssseessscesssecessssecseees $15 
CSA 1-800-968-5001 37-6 HOUSTON, WE FIXED THE PROBLEM ........................0. $15 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT THE SOUTH—OLD AND NEW. 


Mary Surratt: An American Tragedy — 

A Southern woman, Elizabeth Steger Trindall, looks at 
the truth behind the woman the Yankees hanged for 
alleged complicity with Lincoln's assassins. 


7-7 Whar? Sut tlt a scescascasconvccenetcscansrs $26.95 


Embattled Banner: A reasonable defense of the 
Confederate Battle Flag — Don Hinkle presents a 
well researched analysis of the Confederate flag's 
political troubles in the modern era. 186 pages plus 
endnotes and numerous black & white photographs. 


37-8 Embattled Banner ..........ss.00ssssssssssee $21.95 
Also available, Scots-Irish in the Carolinas, and Scots- 


Irish in the Hills of Tennessee. Both by Billy Kennedy 
of Belfast, Northern Ireland (see 19f on next page). 


Georgia Goodies—Wow. These are great tasting 
and as Confederate as Bedford Forrest's Cavalry. 


4a—m Four Jars (approx. 9.5 02 e0ch) ....sssscssssssccceceeeeee $20 
Select four from the following list in any combination: 

(a) Peach Preserves (b) Pear Preserves (c) Blackberry Jam 
(d) Peach Butter (e) Spiced Peach Chutney (f) Strawberry 

Preserves (q) Blueberry Preserves (h) Fig Preserves (1) 


Pe Muscadine Jelly (j) Wild Honey (k) Chow Chow (I) Vidalia 
Onion Mustard (m) Vidalia Onion Relish. 


be "EACH PRESERVES 


CHARLENTOY 


MERCURY 


Historical 
Prints— These 

are the classic prints 
essential for any 
Confederate to have 
and to hold. All prices 
are for framed prints. 
Call for information 
about prints only. 


“Note: These sizes are premium 
quality Victorian style frames. 
Some additional sipping charges 
may be required. 
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Goodies will arrive in an attractive gift box. 
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5 Robert E. Lee (a, b, c, d, e) 
6 Stonewall Jackson (a, b, c, d, e) 
7 JS Mosby (a, b, c) 
8 Jefferson Davis (a, b, c) 
9 — JEB Stuart (a, b, c) 
10 Bedford Forrest (a, b, c) 
11 Lee on Traveler (a, b, c) 
12 Great Seal of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 
13 Flags of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 
14 Last Meeting of Lee and Jackson 
x- 16x18 $60 
y- 25x30 $160 
15 Lee’s Farwell to the ANV (12X14) .......... $60 
16 The Union is Dissolved! (11X18)............. $34 


Boykin Grits—ever wonder 
what real, milled grits taste like? 
Here they are. Sold on QVC for $25. 


17) Our price is only .........sss00e $10 


Confederate Tie—this is a tie worthy 
of its subject. Historical booklet describing each 
tie included. 
18q Blue Background .............. $38.50 
18b Burgundy Background........ $38.50 
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Confed 


erate Books— This is the essential Southerner’s library. But if we slighted your 


MGATHY FOR THE 
HEN CCR 


AVIEWOF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
EN 


—— ics 


19p Forgotten Confederates: 
An Anthology of Black 
Confederates 

Who says they didn’t fight 

for their homes? 

Here's proof. ........... $15 


favorite author, or you want a book not listed, give us a call! 


19a From Behind Enemy Lines: A Southern Partisan 
1. 


in Washington all of OU 
ese ..... . 
SOLD, Ludwell Johnson 


story of the War from our perspective for a 
eae $25 


19 Singin’ Billy by Donald Davidson 
The play about William Walker, author of 
Southern Harmony .ssscesssssessssssesssssee $15 


19d Meet Robert E.Lee by Trow and Lewin 
The 1969 children’s book about our hero. Now 
rr $15 


19e From Eden to Babylon: The Social & Political 
Essays of Lytle 

The last of the agrarian Confederates has his 
ak: asnduiacutnereunne $20 4 


19f The Scots-Irish in the Shenandoah Valley 
by Billy Kennedy 
Stuart, Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, Sam 
Houston—all Scots-Irish! ..........scssecsen 15 


19g The South Was Right! by Kennedy and Kennedy 
You've heard about it. Now read it. “If at first 


u" 


YOU don’t secede...” ......sssssscsssssssseeeeen $25 


19h So Good A Cause: A Decade of Southern 
Partisan A great way to educate your “- 
x iveseagessacepnvesereeeravucmiee eter veinnecertvcess 25 


191 The Glittering Illusion: English Sympathy for 
the Confederacy 
Vanuaken’s story of why the British didn’t 
imterverte. ROTC. ....essssessssssesccsssseeeses $20 


Flags, Flags, Flags —- Here's almost every banner of the South that ever 


State Flags 31 N. Carolina (b) 


(nylon only) 32 Oklahoma (d) 
22 Alabama (b) 33 S. Carolina (b) 
23 Arkansas (b) 34 Tennessee (b) 
24 Florida (d) 35 Texas (d) 

25 Georgia (b) 36 Virginia (d) 


26 Kentucky (d) 


27 Louisiana (d) National Flags 


28 Maryland (d) 37 Bonnie Blue (b, ¢, f) 
29 Mississippi (b) 38 First National (b, c, f) 
30. Missouri (d) 


SOUTHERN 


Other Flags 

42 Big Red Citadel Cadets Flag (d) 
43 Battleflag South Carolina (a) 
44 Battleflag North Carolina (a) 
45 Flag Pole Kit...nn $15 
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existed, and a few we made up! All Flags 3’ X 5’ 
39 Second National (b, c, g) 


40 Third National (b, c, g) 
4] Battleflag (b, c, h) 


$86 


g Hand Sewn 
h Hand Sewn .. $120 


QUARTER 


19; A View of the Constitution: The secessionist 
history book used by West Point pre-1860 


19k The Civil War Day By Day by Long 
What happened on 3/15/62? This essential 
reference will tell YOU. .....ss.s.sssssssessssee $20 
191 Mosby's Memoirs by J.S. Mosby 
J.0. Tate's introduction is worth the price of 
1 $12 
19mA Wake for the Living 
Lytle’s novel of his family in Tennessee ....$ 12 
19n The Story of the Confederacy by Robert Selph Henry 
A treasure back in print! Originally published 
A $15 
190 Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company 
Andrew Lytle’s classic biography ............ $15 


Songs of the South — There's no 
better sound than authentic instruments lov- 
ingly played, especially when the songs have 
titles like “The March of the Southern Men,” 
and “Strike for the South.” Cassettes are 
$12: Compact Disks are $17 


46a — Songs of the CSA Volume | (cassette) 
46b — Songs of the CSA Volume II (cassette) 
46c Songs of the CSA Volume III (cassette) 
46d — Songs of the CSA Volume IV (cassette) 
46e — Songs of the CSA Volume V (cassette) 
46f — Songs of the CSA Volume | (CD) 

46g — Songs of the CSA Volume Il (CD) 

46h — Songs of the CSA Volume III (CD) 

46i Songs of the CSA Volume IV (CD) 
46j/k Songs of Faith (cassette/CD) 

46|/m Songs of Christmas (cassette/CD) 
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Wis FVing 


SWZ, HERITAGE [EE 
BES not Hate | se “TE 


Dx ae NATIVE) 2“ 


S<finenl 3 hy 4 Herirace! 

LASS i leaps CULTURE & HISTORY _ 
a + 
A PROUD HERITAGE! Ma UP neni 


Officially Licenced — These tags will let the world know 


who you are, even at 65 miles per hour! ................00 $15 each 
= ati, want oc = F a Stick with us —Note to subscribers north of the Mason-Dixon: 
iis fant 184 Nissi i a Heel you may want to make sure your insurance is current before risking 
| 
48d First Nationa 48h5, Coralna 481 Georgi one Of these! ......sssssssccecssseesssssssssseeecessussssssssseeseesseeesee $5 each 


49a “Teach a Yankee to Drive...Point His Car North” 

49h “Native” with Battleflag 

49¢ “Heritage, Not Hate” with Battleflag 

49d “I Don’t Care How You Did It Up North” with Battleflag 

49e “Have a Dixie Day” with Battleflag 

49f “Heritage, Culture, & History” with Battleflag 

49g “Southern-American: A Proud Heritage” with CS and US Flags 
49h “Keep It Flying” with Battleflag 


Here’s Mud in Your [Yankee] Eye — One of a kind 49| “American By Birth: Southern By the Grace of God” with Battleflag 
CriLSeNtR PIU, ccsiceccnsccnnarnatcsrncsastenacncsecsreaeesac $12 each 49; “Don't Blame Us, We Voted for Jeff Davis” with Battleflag 
50q First National Mug 49k Bonnie Blue Flag 491 First National Flag 
50b Great Seal of the Confederacy Mug 49m Second National Flag 49n Third National Flag 
50c Battleflag Mug 490 Battleflag 
SOUTHERN PARTISAN GENERAL STORE CATALOG ORDER FORM 
Name C1 Please send me a Southern Partisan Back \ssue 
Address Summary (No cost to you.) 
City, State, ZIP 1 My check is enclosed (Please made checks 


Daytime Phone payable to Southern Partisan) 


SELECTION ITEM# QTY PRICE AMOUNT O) Charge tomy: 2) Visa (©) MasterCard 


C) Discover () American Express 


Account No. Exp. 
Signature 
Date 

ORDERING INFORMATION 


BY PHONE: (all 1-800-23-DIXIE Monday through Friday 9am 
to 5:30 pm (EST) or by E-Mail: Southpart @ aol.com 

BY MAIL: Complete the order form and include a check, money 
order (in U.S. dollars) or credit card number. Remove or copy Order 
Form from magazine, and mail to PO. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 
29211. Please include shi ining charges and sales fax, 
SHIPPING: Please add the appropriate shipping charges (below) 
seems Doane samc a onan She sae an er eeeees cones ohthe eon ceeeesecccoanenees | ondallow3-4iweeks tordelivery.Forrushishioments please-call 


ITEM TOTAL SHIPPING INFORMATION 
SHEETING: (see-cht arr lle YIN) .cssimecsnsiomersesctamnmanasnsranctmenmenscmneornian MERCHANDISE SHIPPING 
5% SALES TAX (SC Residents Orly) ...ecsasssvssssssssssssssesssntsetsenseeseesestseesnenetnetee es ae 
EAI secs ecru rsoenisesecscesesabaatinammacacesinn eA a - 


$15.01-$30.00 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15 per insertion for 30 
words or less. Each additional word 50¢. This rate 
is discounted 10% for repeat placement of the 
same ad. Payment must accompany order. 
Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse, by 
our standards of merit, taste, and good judgment, 
any ad submitted. Send order to: Advertising, 
Southern Partisan, PO. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 
29211. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag apparel 
in 100% cotton all natural fibers in assorted colors 
and prints. Free new 1997-98 catalog. For example: 
Polo knits, sport shirts, slacks, walking shorts, 
rugby shirts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches and dog collars. Plus 
300 new apparel items in the newest catalog. Order 
direct: The Cavalier Shoppe, PO. Box 511, Bruce, 
Mississippi 38915, or call toll free: 1-800-227- 
5491. 


C.S.A. NEWS — Bimonthly newsletter, Voice of the 
Confederacy, facts of what=s happening nationwide 
in the Confederate Movement. Be informed, the 
South is rising, get on the cutting edge! Only $10a 
year; C.S.A. News, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874, 
Phone 915-446-4439. 


Make your own Confederate Apparel with your 
Personal Computer. Everything you need to print 
high quality iron-on transfers on your PC printer so 
you can make your own CSA apparel. Software 
includes over 100 images of officers, politicians, 
flags, maps, a text marker and 10 sheets of iron-on 
printer paper. Order by credit card and get a free 
CSA screen-saver! $59.95 Syberdyne Systems, 
3147 Custer Drive, Suite D, Lexington, KY 40517 - 
call (800) 270-6294. VISA/MIC 


Are you interested in rare gold and silver coins? 
Whether you are buying or selling, allow me to help 
you sell at fair market value, or build a private, 
portable and profitable storehouse of wealth. Tom 
Pilitowski 1-800-524-6321 fax 1-954-979-2624. 


Confederate Heritage Brigade: Help defend 
Southern symbols and heritage. Join our participa- 
tory, educational group. No dues; no ancestry 
requirements. Box 1224, Purcellville, VA 20134. Tel. 
(540) 338-7907. E-mail: chbcsa@loudoun- 
net.com. 


ALL-SEWN CONFEDERATE FLAGS: Infantry $128, 
Artillery $108, Cavalry $98. Stars & Bars, Stainless 
Banner, Third National, Bonnie Blue, Battle 3°x5’: 
polyester $12 each/$50 set; cotton or nylon $36 
each/$170 set; auto tags $5 each/$20 set. 
Confederate Flag: Afghan $48, (1,000) roll labels 
$22, (12”x18”) w/30" staff $180/gross. CSA SEAL 
w/Battle Flag, 3x5’ heavyweight polyester, $12, 
($72/dozen); Infantry 51°x51” $16 ($96/dozen). 
Men In Gray ..$48/dozen, Southern View 
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..$42/dozen. Freight: $4. RUFFIN FLAGS, 241 
Alexander Street NW, Crawfordville, GA 30631 
(706) 456-2111, credit card orders: (888) 884- 
FLAG. www.g-net.net/~ruffinco/ruffin.htm 


Is Slavery Biblical? Defense by Nineteenth Century 
Christian theologians (Stringfellow, Dabney, 
Bledsoe, Hopkins); set of four softcover books, 
$25.00 postpaid. Columbia Press, 2651 East 21 - 
#201, Tulsa, OK 74114. 


Gone, But Not Forgotten! Casualties in the after- 
math of the Battle of Shiloh booklet printed by 
General William Barksdale Camp 1220, SCV. $9.00 
plus postage $1.28. P.O. Box 2266, Columbus, MS 
39704-2266. 


The Jefferson Davis Society, Founded October 
4994 B Are you an admirer of President Jefferson 
F. Davis? If so, you will want to belong to a special 
group dedicated to preserving the life and history of 
our President. The Jefferson Davis Society needs 
your membership as we work to preserve Davis 
Shrines (Beauvoir, Fairview, White House), 
onuments and Parks. Membership in other orga- 
izations is not required, just a genuine love and 
interest in President Davis and his family. For infor- 
ation and a brief history of President Davis please 
contact: Jeff Wilkes, Vice President B 685 Hamilton 
ock Lane, Savannah, TN 38372 or Ruth C. 


R 
Allbritton, Secretary B 693 Egg & Butter Road 
South, Thomasville, GA 31757. 


Company H, Holcombe Legion Infantry Regiment 
80 page history, with illustrations, of Company H, 
Holcombe Legion, Tramp Brigade, recruited in Frog 
Level, Newberry County, SC as told by grandson of 
Company Commander. New Issue. $12 + $2 S&H. 
H. S. Boozer, 2785 Creekside Drive, Sumter, SC 
29150. 


Darby O’Gill and the Good People soon to be in 
print again! Original H. T. Kavanagh story on which 
popular 1959 movie was based. Reserve your copy 
today during prepublication special: Before 
September 8 send $10.95 (+ $3.00 s/h; PA resi- 
dents add $.66 tax) per book. Price after 9-8-98: 
$13.95. Softcover, 196 pages. 6-8 weeks delivery. 
Send check or m.o. to: Daniel Neyer, One Faithful 
Harp Publishing Co., PO Box 20140, Scranton, PA 
18502-0140. 


FREE PERIODICAL! Absolutely Unreconstructed! 
Send for your free sample issue of Southern 
Events, the premier publication of Dixie. One read- 
er writes: “I look forward to each issue of Southern 
Events as much as Southern Partisan and that's 
saying something!” $15 gets a one year subscrip- 
tion & a free bumper sticker. PO Box 2517 - 
SELMA, AL 36702-2517. 


Books: History of Georgia settlement by Scots & 
the sea monster still seen by residents today - $13 


pp, Out-of-print books: Southern specialties. Sea 
Griffin Books, P.O. Box 1415, Darien, GA. 31305. 
http:/Avww.gate.net/~ravenous/book/bookone.htm 
Fax: 1-912-437-2490. 


ROB(B)INS Family members WANTED, who are 
descended from Isaac Robbins, born: 
Monmouthshire, Wales 1670. Researching 
Confederate ancestors. Myke Robbins, c/o PO Box 
254, near (40588), Lexington, Kentucky. (606) 
225-3639, 


The Biblical Doctrine of Secession ($10 ppd); The 
Death of Stonewall Jackson ($5 ppd); Who is to 
Resist Tyrannical Governments? ($5 ppd). Audio 
Tape Sermons by Pastor John Weaver. Dominion 
Tapes, PO Box 684, Hephzibah, GA 30815. 


Songs of the Southland | Send to You $10.00 cov- 
ers postage, handling. Binder. Send Order To: Ken 
Gillespie, 5328 ALBEMARLE Drive, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38135. 


CONFEDERATE FLAG imprinted products, apparel 
& merchandise. Some S.C. Large Selection. Call 
(843) 797-8040 or WRITE: Stratford's Novelty PO 
Box 1860, GOOSE CREEK, SC 29445 for FREE list 
& pricing. 


LAW BOOKS WANTED: Virginia-West Virginia 
Codes, Southeastern Reporters, Michies, Am. Jur., 
Corpus Juris, texts related to real property, survey- 
ing, constitutional law, etc. L. M. Schwartz, Rt. 1, 
Doe Hill, VA 24433. 


When this one’s gone, it’s gone. Private owner 
offers Troiani’s print High Water Mark, mint and 
magnificent in original flat shipping container. $750 
(includes insured delivery). Dealers charge hun- 
dreds more. (812)330-9681; (812)349-4055. 


3rd GEORGIA INFANTRY BATTLEFLAG T-SHIRT - 
Proceeds benefit preservation of 310 GA. FLAG IN 
GA. STATE MUSEUM. Front features flag, reverse 
has CS Seal and Al HELPED SAVE THE 3° GA, 
INFANTRY REGIMENT BATTLE FLAG. All sizes. 
$18.00 each. Attractive 3° GA. flag commemora- 
tive badges also available. $12.00 each. Include 
$3.00 shipping. Send check: SCV, P.O. Box 842, 
Smyrna, GA 30081. 


Attention Men! We are looking for compelling per- 
sonal essays about male friendship for possible 
inclusion in a book about the unique bond between 
men who are best friends. Send mss. to: H&H 
Productions, P.O. Box 26814, West Haven, CT 
06516. Deadline: September 1, 1999. 


CONFEDERATE FLAG imprinted products, apparel 
& merchandise. Some S.C. Large Selection. Call 
(843) 797-8040 or WRITE: Stratford’s Novelty PO 
Box 1860, Goose Creek, SC 29445 for FREE list and 
pricing. 


Classic Works for Readers Today 


VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


With Selected Writings 
By St. George Tucker 
Foreword by Clyde N. Wilson 


aoe sew of the 
s professor of law at the College of William and Mary, St. ash of the 
: ; é ide Jay nstl ‘ 
George Tucker in 1803 published View of the Constitution— co nied Stat | 
the first extended, systematic commentary on the United States with selected WHEE 


Constitution after its ratification and later its amendment by the 
Bill of Rights. View was originally part of Tucker’s “Americanized” 
or “republicanized” edition of the multivolume Commentaries on the 
Laws of England by Sir William Blackstone. Generations of American 
law students, lawyers, judges, and statesmen learned their Blackstone 
—and also their understanding of the Constitution—through 
Tucker. As Clyde N. Wilson notes, “Tucker is the exponent of 
Jeffersonian republicanism ... in contrast to the commercial 
republicanism of New England that has since the Civil War been 
taken to be the only true form of American philosophy.” In addition to the entirety of View, the 
Liberty Fund volume includes seven other essays from Tucker’s renowned edition of Blackstone. 
These include “On the Study of Law,” “Of the Unwritten, or Common Law of England,” and “Of the 
Several Forms of Government.” 


St. George Tucker (1752-1827) was an officer in the American Revolutionary Army, a professor of law, 
justice of the Supreme Court of Virginia, judge of the Federal District Court for Virginia by appoint- 

ment of President James Madison, progenitor of a long line of jurists and scholars, and stepfather of 

John Randolph of Roanoke. 


Clyde N. Wilson is Professor of History and Editor of The Papers of John C. Calhoun at the University 
of South Carolina. 


478 + xxvi pages. Foreword, sources, note on the text, index. 


Hardcover $19.00 0-86597-200-1 
Paperback $10.00 0-86597-201-X 


(Indiana residents add 5% sales tax) 


Call 800-955-8335 |}: mca = We pay 
Fax 317-579-6060 Liberty Fund UPS shipping on 


or write: prepaid orders. 


8335 Allison Pointe Trail, Suite #300, Dept. S25A, Indianapolis, IN 46250-1684 
Explore Liberty Fund’s catalogue on the World Wide Web at 
www.libertyfund.org 


